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“AND JESUS CALLED A LITTLE CHILD UNTO HIM.” 


REV. WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, D.D. 


8 awe scene suggested by these words is 
one of the most striking in the New 
Testament. Jesus Christ, at the time of its 
occurrence, was on his way to Jerusalem 
for the last time. About the Saviour were 
gathered the multitudes upon whom he had 
conferred temporal blessings, more espe- 
cially in the form of the healing of disease. 
They were drawn to him both by gratitude 
and by hope. His miracles, however, had 
been performed upon the halt, the lame, the 
blind, the deaf, the dead, in order to open 
the minds of his hearers to the spiritual 
truths of the gospel which were and are 
the richest blessings God has conferred 
upon man. So great had been the influence 
of the wonderful works of Jesus that the 
Jewish masses looked for the speedy estab- 
lishment in their-midst of that kingdom of 
heaven concerning which our Lord spoke 
so frequently, and looked forward to the 
enjoyment of its privileges. Naturally the 
disciples were the subjects of like emotions 
and sentiments with the multitudes, only in 
a more intense manner. Companying as 
they did with Jesus, they at last felt so 
sure of the speedy advent of the kingdom 
that inquiries were natural as to their per- 
sonal relation to and place therein. Chosen 
as they had been for special fellowship with 
the Lord, they all expected to be great when 
He should ascend His throne, and the only 
Open question in their opinion was who 
among them should be the greatest; who 
should stand next to Christ. This question, 
therefore, they put to Christ at what 
seemed to be an appropriate time, and to 
it he gave prompt but unexpected answer. 
The record tells us that the disciples came 





unto Jesus saying, “ Who is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven?” And Jesus called 
a little child unto him and stood him in the 
midst of them and said, “ Verily I say unto 
you, except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

This incident and the words which ac- 
company it are capable, like many other 
things in the Holy Scriptures, of different, 
but yet consistent, interpretations. One of 
the peculiarities of the Word of God is its 
adaptation to all circumstances and condi- 
tions of human life. This feature is one 
of the intrinsic proofs of its divine origin. 
Man, in both his methods and his utter- 
ances, can provide only for a limited variety 
of circumstances and conditions. God, 
however, possessed alike of omniscience, 
omnipresence and omnipotence, knowing all 
the circumstances and the master of all con- 
ditions, has stamped the infinitude and all- 
comprehensiveness of his own nature upon 
Holy Scripture, and therefore is it true 
that it has a word in season to each and 
all believers, whatever the circumstances 
which surround, whatever the conditions in 
which they may find themselves. For in- 
stance, where is there a limit, either in time, 
place, person or condition, to the applica- 
tion of the words “ The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want,” or to the promise, 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee,” or to the 
declaration, “I can do all things through 
Christ, who strengtheneth me.” 

This feature of the Bible is applicable 
to the passage with which we deal this 
morning. The lessons taught by it are 
many and various, applicable alike to chil- 
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dren, to parents, to church members and 
to laborers for Christ. As pertinent are 
they in this generation as when uttered to 
tle first disciples in Galilee. Like all other 
Scripture, permeated by the divine inspira- 
tion, the text is “profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” From among the many 
lessons which might be taught, I select 
those which deal with the child as the sign 
of the nature and possibilities of life upon 
earth. 

1. Think first of the little child of our 
text as the symbol of the significance of 
life from the divine viewpoint. The minds 
of the disciples were filled with the in- 
fluence of the twin spirits of curiosity and 
ambition, when they put to our Lord the 
question, “ Who is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven.” They evidently knew 
little as to the real nature of that king- 
dom. They pictured it as an earthly sov- 
ereignty of whose abundant prosperity 
they would receive an overflowing share. 
Of its spiritual character they had but a 
very slight appreciation. They were much 
like the average man and woman of to-day, 
judging of God by the outward, estimating 
the value of spiritual things in dollars and 
cents, and regarding life on earth as a 
means either to the accumulation of merely 


temporal good:or to the enjoyment solely 


of earthly pleasure. To them thus think- 
ing, the Saviour presented a little child as 
His answer to the question, “ Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” 
teaching the disciples, through the child, 
that they must put away all merely human 
conceptions of God and of his kingdom. 
Would they enter into that kingdom, 
they must have minds entirely free from 
preconceived notions, they must become as 
little children in their readiness to receive 
the truth as it is in Jesus. Just as with 
them, so is it with all disciples. One of 
the great difficulties in the way of a reali- 
zation of the true nature of life, of its sig- 
nificance in God’s sight, is to be found in 
the ideas of an earthly origin and of a 
worldly character, which prevailingly oc- 
cupy the minds of men and women. These 
conceptions occasion misapprehension as 
to God and as to his kingdom, and neces- 
sarily therefore as to the life that now is. 
Men and women frequently are inclined to 
regard God as something like themselves, 
with the addition of His infinite attributes. 
They deal with the interests of his king- 
dom from the same standpoint. Naturally, 
therefore, the attitude of their minds with 
reference to life on earth is much the same. 
They regard greatness as consisting in the 
things which the sinful world esteems 
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great, and they long for conditions of life 
which shall be characterized by material 
circumstances of the most prosperous sort. 
The things which are outward and visible, 
which are of the earth earthy, are magni- 
fied far beyond their real value, and the 
things which are inward and invisible are 
minified and at times lost sight of alto- 
gether. Life to such persons is simply a 
season of enjoyment, of money getting, of 
the satisfying of ambitions of one kind or 
another, of a merely material answer to 
the question so often asked in each life, 
“Who is the greatest, not in the kingdom 
of heaven, but in this social circle, that line 
of business, this vocation and that profes- 
sion?” These influences and tendencies, it 
must be confessed, are to be found to a 
larger or less extent in every life and af- 
fect the views of life held by the best of 
Christians. Let us all apprehend the sig- 
nificance, therefore, of the little child as 
a divine symbol to us of the real nature 
of life. Life lay before the little one who 
stood in the midst of the disciples, a con- 
trast over against their question which we 
should realize, whatever may have been 
the case with them. Before the lad, his 
earthly course opened up, an untrodden 
pathway. He had not yet come under the 
influence of purely material and worldly 
standards. His mind was, as’ it were, a 
tablet upon which nothing had been as yet 
written. And the Saviour in choosing him 
as an object wherewith to teach the dis- 
ciples and us a lesson, meant that they 
and we should understand clearly that in 
dealing with life on earth, we were to ac- 
cept the word of God as our only standard 
of values, as our sole guide in matters of 
faith, and as the supreme rule of conduct; 
that men and women are always to stand 
as little children with faces uplifted to- 
ward the Father in Heaven, waiting for 
his word either of command, of reproof, 
of encouragement, or guidance. Life, 
therefore, in all its circumstances and ac- 
complishments, was and is to be judged 
of not from the viewpoint of the world, but 
from the viewpoint of God. He has taught 
us clearly in his word that it is a trust 
to be lived in obedience to him, that it 
is an opportunity for service to our fel- 
low-beings, that it is a preparation for 
the greater life of the eternities, and that 
it is not only an outward experience, but 
an inward discipline by which the likeness 
of God in Christ Jesus is perfected in each 
and every true believer. Life from the 
divine viewpoint is something far other 
than mere pursuit of pleasure or the accv- 
mulation of riches, or the gratification of 
self. It is a trust, inestimably precious, to 
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be dealt with reverently, to be appreciated 
at its true value, and to be lived ever in 
the power of faith in Almighty God. 

Take and illustrate this thought. by its 
application to the interests of the chil- 
dren in our families. Do we, within our 
homes, seek to impress upon those whom 
God has given us, the sacredness of life 
as a trust from the Father who is in 
heaven? Do we apprehend sufficiently 
that God has a purpose in the life of our 
children? Do we understand that they are 
to work out an eternal destiny amid the 
trials and afflictions of this earthly pil- 
grimage? Do we see with the clear vision 
of faith that they may become either mere 
worldlings, with no thought above earth's 
low level, or true children of God, filled 
with the spirit of our divine Lord? Do we 
comprehend that the life which is greatest 
in God’s kingdom, both in earth and in 
heaven, is the life which is most con- 
formed to the likeness of Jesus Christ and 
which seeks earnestly to render service to 
man out of love for God? These views, 
are they ours? not merely as expressions 
of opinion from the pulpit, acceptable as 
sentiments both to preacher and to hearer, 
but further are they acted upon by us in 
such wise that our lives are the evidence 
of our faith, that we ourselves are exam- 
ples not only of right conduct, but further, 
of that true doctrine which always lies 
back of such conduct. 

I press home this thought yet further 
upon the minds of all persons, for it is 
true that parents and other older persons 
continually mold the character, form the 
views and fashion the lives of the younger 
persons with whom they associate. There 
is an atmosphere which surrounds men and 
women, and which is breathed deeply by 
the children who company with them. 
This is true in and especially of parents 
and teachers, indeed of all upon whom re- 
sponsibility in any manner is laid, either 
in the family, in the church, in the school, 
or in the state. And we may rest assured 
that if conduct be highly inconsistent with 
teaching, the effect of the inconsistency 
will be in very many cases to destroy the 
influence of teaching and to control the 
life for evil. This inconsistency was with- 
out doubt the chief difficulty with the ‘lis- 
ciples of our Lord, the reason for their 
long continued insensibility to His teach- 
ings. They had been brought up within 
a national atmosphere which was intensely 
materialistic, among a people whose ideas 
were well-nigh altogether controlled by the 
present world, and as a result even their 
conceptions of spiritual things were of a 
low and earthly character. And to teach 
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them their personal need of new views, and 
likewise of appreciation of opportunities 
given them in connection with the rising 
generation, our Lord and Saviour, in an- 
swer to that question, placed a little child 
in the midst of them. May it be true of 
us that increasingly we shall learn the les- 
son which Christ thus teaches, seek our- 
selves for true views of life, and more and 
more inculcate these views by word and 
deed upon all with whom we associate; in 
particular the children whom God has 
given us and whose hearts and minds are 
tablets awaiting the writing upon them, in 
part by our hands, of their future history 
alike for earth and heaven. 

2. And this brings us to a second les- 
son taught by the child whom Christ 
placed in the midst of his disciples as an 
answer to the question, “ Who is the great- 
est in the kingdom of heaven?” That 
child stood for the possibilities of every 
human being in relation to all the things 
of which the kingdom of Christ is sig- 
nificant. The highest welfare of mankind, 
both for time and for eternity, is the one 
great object of desire to the heart of our 
Lord. He is the one marvelous manifesta- 
tion of God’s love for the world, and be- 
cause He is this, He is also the one source 
for mankind of the inspiration and strength 
which lead to and secure true progress 
along all lines of human endeavor. The 
child of our text emphasizes the possibili- 
ties contained in the salvation which is, 
through Jesus Christ, for each and every 
member of our race. 

When from thought of single children 
we rise to thought of all children, how 
yet more evident does it become that we 
can know nothing adequately of the pos- 
sibilities of the future; that we must con- 
fine ourselves to the simple doing of duty 
and to the exercise of faith in God. It 


| is in a striking manner true, when we think 


upon the relations of one generation to 
another, and when we add to this relation- 
ship thought of the vital connection be- 
tween successive generations of mankind, 
that the little child does stand for that 
which is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
This world of ours we know is not retro- 
grading. There is progress everywhere 
manifest. For a time, it is true, influences 
control which operate to retard the ad- 
vance of humanity; but these continue but 
for comparatively a short time. Since the 
hour that Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
the progress of mankind has been marvel- 
ous not only in material, but far more in 
moral and spiritual things. In that prog- 
ress we, of the present, have a valuable 
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inheritance from the past, an unspeakable 
privilege in the present. 

The maintenance of the world’s prog- 
ress during the past half century, the 
hopes of yet further advance in the near 
future, are all stored up in the little chil- 
dren of the present. The future will be 
that which they are, and that which they 
are will be determined in large part by that 
which the men and women of this genera- 
tion are. May we then be true to the 
hopes which center in the children. 

The little ones are given us of God. 
Every child is a sign of the faith which 
God exercises toward the older members 
of each generation. Whether we be par- 
ents or teachers or otherwise interested 
in children, let us comprehend that their 
presence near us and association with us 
means that God, who has given them, has 
intrusted them to us in the hope that we 
shall fashion them into that form of life 
in which He delights. He has sent them 
here that they may in the future co-op- 
erate with him and with his Son, our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the ad- 
vancement of mankind. That little child 
placed of old in the midst of the disciples 
is a symbol not only of the real significance 
of life, of the possibilities which open up 


anew before every advancing century, but 
further of the hope which God cherishes 
in connection with the men and women 
of each generation as to their readiness 
and willingness to train up children in the 
way in which they should go, both by in- 


struction and example. May we of this 
generation prove worthy of the confidence 
of the Father in Heaven. May we realize 
the possibilities of the future, may we give 
ourselves earnestly to the work to which 
we are called of God. And to this end let 
us make the lesson not general but indi- 
vidual. Think of the little child, my 
hearer, to whom you are most intimately 
related. Fix your mind upon the things 
which make him great. He has come from 
God. He is endowed with the marvelous 
gift of personality. He stands for the 
wonder of life present and the mys- 
tery of life future. His are intelligence 
and immortality. A child of God- as well 
as your child, there are stored up within 
him possibilities which reach through time 
into eternity. Do you remember when first 
that little one came into your life? With 
what joy you welcomed him; a joy with 
which awe and hope mingled; awe in the 
presence of the mystery which God has 
made a human being to be, hope because 
of the Fatherhood of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. That child, the sign of pres- 
ent privilege, the symbol of future pos- 
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sibilities, care for him as you ought; 
draw closer through him to the Father in 
Heaven; contribute through his training 
to the possibilities of welfare for man, 
both for this world and the world to come, 
Standing in the spiritual presence of 
Christ, seeing in every little child that 
child whom he placed of old in the midst 
of the disciples, may we all seek to be true 
sons and daughters of the Most High; 
loyal followers of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
wise guides of the little ones about us; 
co-laborers with our God for the inbring- 
ing of the hour when all mankind shall be 
safe folded within the household of him 
whom we call “Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


A FEW days since we had the pleasure 

of visiting the oldest house now 
standing in Lancaster county. It was built 
by Rev. Christian Herr, son of Rev. Hans 
Herr, in 1719, in the primeval forest; the 
wild things of the woods everywhere about 
it; the aboriginal Indian, an interested ob- 
server, pondering, perhaps discussing it in 
his wigwam, and wondering at the heavy 
walls and the solid stone masonry of the 
pale face—ten years before the county of 
Lancaster was organized. It is a short 
distance north of the Mennonite meeting- 
house at Willow Street, near Strasburg. 
The Lancaster County Historical Society 
has placed at the entrance to the grounds 
in front of the meeting-house a solid lime- 
stone rock weighing eight tons to which 
is attached a bronze tablet showing the 
plan of the 6,400-acre tract that was 
bought and settled in 1710 by Rev. Hans 
Herr and his companions, the first colony 
of white men to settle within what are 
now the limits of Lancaster county. The 
tablet bears their names and shows the 
acreage of each of the 11 heads of families 
—Martin Kindig, Martin Meylin, Christian 
Herr, Martin Kindig, John (Hans) Herr, 
Wendall Bowman, J. Rudolph Bundely, 
Christopher Franciscus, Jacob Miller, 
Martin Kindig, and John Funk, a lineal 
ancestor of the head of the publishing 
house of Funk & Wagnalls of New York 
City. 

On these grounds the bicentennial of 
this settlement was held on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 8th. Here the above named men 
and their families were buried. The tract 
on which these pioneers settled stretched 
from what is now Willow Street to the 
center of Strasburg borough, and was 4 
strip of land five miles long by two miles 
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wide, or 6,400 acres. A great portion of 
this property has descended from one gen- 
eration to another, and it is a remarkable 
fact that for many hundred acres of this 
valuable land there is not a deed on record, 
except from the Penns to the original set- 
tlers. The price paid for the tract of 6,400 
acres was 500 pounds sterling, or $2,433. 
To-day it contains 75 farms, worth $8,000 
each, or $600,000, and 400 houses, worth 
$400,000, an aggregate of $1,000,000. The 
county historians, to prove that the first 
settlement of the county was made in 1710, 
went to great trouble and expense. They 
learned from data in the possession of his- 
torical societies in Europe and this country 
that Hans Herr and his colleagues left 
London on board the Mary Hope, a small 
ship, having 94 passengers, on June 29, 
1710, and reached the Delaware river the 
following September, and at once took pos- 
session of the land for which they obtained 
patents. 

An audience of about 1,000 persons at- 
tended the morning session, which began 
about 11 o’clock. Mr. F. R. Diffenderffer, 
secretary of the Historical Society, called 
the meeting to order. He was gratified by 
the splendid audience, which showed that 
the residents of Lancaster realized the sig- 
nificance of the occasion. The assemblage 
had come together to do honor and rever- 
ence to a most worthy and deserving an- 


_ cestry. The “Brick Church” stands on 


historic ground. The tale is told in part 
on the stone, which is eloquent in its very 
silence. As a member of the Historical 
Society, and as chairman of the committee 
in charge of the celebration, Mr. Diffen- 
derffer introduced the chairman of the ses- 
sion, Hon. Amos H. Mylin. Referring to 
Mr. Mylin, he said he was to the manor 
born, and one who in the sixth generation 
has ploughed and planted, hoed and har- 
towed, and who still resides on lands pur- 
chased by his ancestors from William 
Penn. Mr. Mylin has served this county 
in the State Senate and the people at large 
as auditor general of the State. 

Hon. Mr. Mylin said the day and hour 
had come when a stone has been erected 
to commemorate the pioneer settlement. 
Two hundred years is a long way to look 
back and it suggests many changes in con- 
ditions, habits and thoughts. Between 1710 
and 1910 an interesting and instructive 
parallel can be drawn. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries large parties of 
emigrants began to come to this country. 

ome came to explore and others to restore 
their fortunes. Still others came for con- 
quest. There were those who came to 
establish homes in which to enjoy religious 


‘history in a nutshell. 
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freedom and peace of mind. They in- 
cluded the Puritans, Huguenots, Quakers 
and Mennonites. They did not come by 
reason of. poverty. They sold their lands 
and chattels to start on the journey. Phila- 
delphia was the landing place from whence 
the journey to Lancaster was made on 
horseback and on foot. Some few house- 
hold articles and implements were brought 
along. These people arrived and settled on 
the tract on which the celebration is held. 
An unpretentious and modest monument 
has been erected to mark this event. The 
first settlers established a sanctuary of the 
Lord under the wide spreading branches 
of the oak and carried on the first services. 
The Historical Society, with public spirit, 
liberality and zeal, has erected this monu- 
ment. It represents worldly and spiritual 
history. The inscription on its face is a 
It is a simple tran- 
script of the records, to be obtained with- 
out expenditure of time and money. Ref- 
erence was made by the speaker to the im- 
portance of respecting our ancestors. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. N. B. 
Grubb, of Philadelphia, a bishop of the 
Mennonite church, and the audience sang 
“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord.” The singing was led by D. H. 
Gochenour, of Petersburg, and it was very 
spirited. 

Mr. H. Frank Eshleman, county con- 
troller, spoke on “The Meaning of Lan- 
caster County’s Two Hundred Years.” He 
said the foundations of this county were 
the two great bed rocks—religion and agri- 
culture. To practice these the pioneers 
came to the virgin forests of the Pequea 
and of the Conestoga 200 years ago, and 
these two are our possessions to-day. He 
showed from the records that the Men- 
nonites planted their religion in this county 
in 1710, and were followed by the Presby- 
terians, Quakers and Episcopalians, in 
1719; the Dunkards in 1726; the Amish in 
1730; Lutherans in 1733; Reformed in 
1736; Catholics in 1740, and Jews and Mo- 
ravians in 1742. He asserted that in Lan- 
caster county there is a higher percentage 
of communicants than in any other sec- 
tion of America. In the country at large 
one-third of the people are churchmen; in 
Lancaster county one-half. In all America 
there are 186 religions; in Lancaster 
county there are 35. He spoke also of the 
rapid growth of the county. In 1761 the 
assessed valuation was $700,000. In 1814 
it had grown to $6,700,000; in 1830 to $28,- 
700,000, and in 1850 it had one-sixth of the 
entire valuation of the State. Its annual 
crop products sell for $17,000,000, of which 
tobacco furnishes $3,000,000, and corn $4,- 
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000,000. These figures, he asserted, sus- 
tain the claim that Lancaster county is the 
garden spot of the country. The records 
show that three-fifths of the farms in this 
county are farmed by the owners, who live 
upon them. This is a larger proportion 
than in any other agricultural county in 
the United States. He concluded with a 
review of its rapid commercial develop- 
ment. The residents of Lancaster county 
he stated, in addition to their valuable real 
estate, pay taxes on $27,000,000 invested in 
mortgages and judgments and are inter- 
ested in 46 banks and trust companies hav- 
ing assets of forty million dollars. 

The stone and tablets were presented by 
John A. Coyle, Esq., and were accepted for 
the descendants by Senator John G. Hom- 
sher, and for the Mennonite church by Mr. 
C. R. Herr, one of the trustees. 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by Hon. John H. Landis, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Mint, another lineal de- 
scendant of these first settlers. The first 
address was by former Governor Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, who had for his theme, 
“Mennonite Influence Upon Mankind.” 
He was followed by Dr. John H. Musser 
of Philadelphia, who dwelt on “The Old 
Home.” The concluding address was by 
General John E. Roller of Virginia, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania German Society, 
upon “The Pennsylvania German in Vir- 
ginia.” 

Hon. W. U. Hensel presided at the meet- 
ing at the court-house in the evening and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Apple, president of Franklin and Marshall. 
The evening address was by Professor 
Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., who was born in the 
county. His subject was, “Ethnical Ele- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Germans.” 
Mr. Hensel spoke much as follows: 

“A geological map of Lancaster county 
is something more than a parti-colored 
diagram. Our soil presents as great a 
variety of elements as our racial history 
presents differences of blood and our 
religion exhibits diversity of sects. Under 
the sheltering roof of the Conewago, the 
Cornwall and the Brecknock hills there 
abide a composite citizenship and social 
life that hold within their settlement and 
their development a story of rare interest 
and a picture of many tones. 

“Without a severance or breach the 
great central body of limestone spreads and 
stretches from Schoeneck to Safe Harbor, 
from Bainbridge to the Gap. All along 
our northern border from Churchtown to 
Falmouth the old red sandstone proudly 
raises its defiant head; from Christiana to 
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Conestoga and from Camargo to Kirk's 
Bridge the single strip of limestone that 
lays itself across the shale and chestnut- 
covered lands is the slender tongue that 
extends through the Chester Valley. An 
outcropping of slate on Turkey Hill and at 
Peach Bottom; a dash of Potsdam at 
Chickies winking across the county to 
another in Salisbury and East Earl; streaks 
of serpentine in Little Britain and the red 
trails of trap from Caernarvon to Fulton 
and through the boulder fields that lie west 
of Elizabethtown attest a fragmentary ele- 
ment that nowhere else appears. 

“So, too, it happens that in our social 
settlement two dominant types stand forth 
—the German Swiss Mennonite on the 
limestone, and the Scotch Irish Presby- 
terian on the thinner lands. The one knew 
that where the heavy timber grew and it 
took sturdy toil to clear the land, the fertile 
soil would yield rich crops; and the other 
soon learned that where the clearing of the 
light timber was easy the soil was thin 
and its natural yield was correspondingly 
scant. 

“ Thus it happened that the great central 
limestone belt of Lancaster county became 
the heritage of the Pennsylvania German, 
and that tenacity and fondness for the soil 
which Tacitus praised as the characteristic 
of the Teuton have kept it for the children 
of the settlers to this day. 

“We have met to commemorate espe- 
cially the continuing virtues of this chief 
and basic element of our county’s com- 
posite citizenship. It has not been self- 
assertive. It has walked in the furrows 
the farmers ploughed two centuries ago 
and it has worn the yoke of honest toil for 
six generations. But all the while it has 
sent its sons and colonies through all the 
limestone valleys of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia; the trail of its red barn 
has blazed a pathway across the continent, 
and its harvests have woven a_ golden 
girdle from the Alleghanies to the Sierras. 
It has been well said that a people who 
have no praise for their ancestry shall find 
little pride in their posterity.” 

Prof. Kuhns said it is strange how little 
the Pennsylvania Germans know about 
their own origin. They know that for two 
hundred years they and their ancestors 
have lived in America, that they have 
taken their share in the development of 
the country, have shed their blood during 
the Revolution and the Civil War, and that 
in every respect they are true born Amer- 
icans, in blood, in spirit and in truth. Yet 
the only thing they know about their an- 
cestors is that they came from Germany 
and Switzerland This is not so with other 
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ethnical elements of the American people. 
The Pennsylvania Germans belong to the 
great Aryan or Indo-European race. The 
early settlers of Pennsylvania came almost 
entirely from South Germany, especially 
from the Rhine and from Switzerland. 
The largest number came from the so- 
called Palatinate. The two elements that 
make up the Pennsylvania Germans belong 
to the most famous branches of the great 
Teutonic race; and we have as much 
reason to be proud of our Frankish- 
Alemannic blood as the English of their 
much boasted Anglo-Saxon. There is a 
strange resemblance between the farmers 
of Lancaster county and the Palatinate. 
Both grow the same crops. Let every man 
who is descended from the ancient Swiss 
be proud of his ancestral fatherland. The 
names of Arnold Winkelried and William 
Tell are revered by the Swiss; we should 
still more glory in our ancestors, the Herrs, 
the Kendigs, the Groffs, and all the rest, 
who gave up all for freedom to serve God 
in their own way and according to their 
own conscience. 


THE LAUGH FACTORY. 





BY JEAN K. BAIRD. 


HERE were four in our party. Our 
staterooms had a communicating door 
through which only a very slender person 
could pass. But Providence had been our 
friend. We were able to get through 
nicely. 

Sue and Hannah were the stiffest of 
Episcopalians, while Edith and I were the 
bluest of blue-stocking Presbyterians. Edith 
was fearful. She predicted all manner of 
dire things that might happen. We had 
laughingly agreed that all her ill omens 
would come to pass. 

We were to reach our destination at 
seven o’clock in the morning. Long before 
that hour Edith awoke. 

“Something has happened,” she ex- 
claimed. “This boat is not going.” 

“Maybe it has grown tired. Let it take 


‘care of itself, and come back to bed.” 


But Edith, going to the window, be- 
moaned and bewailed that trouble of some 
sort was about to happen. 

“Get your faith in better working order, 
Edith,” said Hannah. “If you were born 
to be hanged you will never drown.” 

“Go back to bed and get to sleep,” cried 
Sue. “I’m paying for the privilege of a 
bed to sleep on, and I’m going to sleep if 
you will keep quiet long enough.” 

Thus discouraged, Edith went back to 





bed. We fell asleep. It seemed but a few 
minutes until Hannah opened her eyes and 
looked at her watch. “It’s eight o’clock. 
They have forgotten to call us.” 

Hurriedly dressing, we went on deck. It 
was almost nine o’clock now, but we had’ 
reached nowhere, and stood in the midst 
of the water grounded, and within a few 
feet of danger lights. 

For a time the new experience of being 
stranded kept us from feeling the tedium 
of our position. By noon we felt tired and 
hungry. Ours was a night boat with no 
preparation made for serving breakfast. 

Steamers passed us, threw out cables, 
which snapped as a tightly-drawn silk 
thread would have done. Then they passed 
on, leaving us higher and dryer than be- 
fore, for the tide was now ebbing. 

The disposition of the passengers now 
began to show itself. Some were irritable 
and complaining; others were fretful and 
sullen. There was no pleasantry or bright- 
ness among the whole five hundred of us. 
We sat apart in little groups and glowered 
at each other. We had lost our breakfast 
and dinner, and had missed railroad con- 
nections, and we were not bearing it with 
good grace. 

Suddenly from the deck aft came the 
sound of a bag-pipe, or horn and bags 
together. Then came marching through 
the saloon a great big, handsome man, in- 
viting us all to move to the fore-deck. All 
the while he sang out in a cheery voice: 

“This way, ladies and gentlemen, this 
way. One of the greatest shows an earth is 
now about to open. Free performance on 
the grounds immediately after the parade.” 

It was silly, to say the best of it, yet it 
answered its purpose. It did just what he 
wanted it to do. It made us laugh, and 
aroused us from our selfish sullenness. 

As one we moved forward. On the fore- 
deck he had cleared a space for the per- 
formers. He sang first, and then called 
upon any one on whom his glance might 
rest. Every one took his requests with 
good grace, and responded with good-will. 
There were clog dances, solos, recitations, 
and five-minute speeches, all interspersed 
with choruses by the company and au- 
dience. ; 

Every one was laughing. Hannah, who 
had been the glummest of the glum, fairly 
gasped as she said, “I’ve laughed until my 
side hurts me.” 

Every face was aglow with fun. Be- 
fore we were aware the six o’clock chimes 
rang, and, looking about us, we saw close 
at hand an empty steamer, to which we 
were to be transferred. 

The last three hours had passed all too 
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quickly. We looked about us to thank our 
“Laugh Factory,” as every one had named 
him. His man was busy over the baggage. 
The man himself, now interested in per- 
sonal affairs, was dignified and retiring. 

We concluded that he was an actor, a 
humorous lecturer, or a writer for the 
funny papers, for of such an order his 
afternoon’s performance had been. But 
the man with his luggage put us right. 
“ He’s the biggest silver and mine operator 
in this continent. I’m one of his super- 
intendents. No, he’s generally serious. I 
never saw him act like this before.” 

Because no occasion before had de- 
manded his cheer and humor. But this 
day, and the tired, sullen, hungry folk had 
demanded life and brightness, and he, 
putting himself and his own feeling from 
him, made the day a happy one for five 
hundred of us. It may seem a trifle; but 
to my mind it is no trifle to give three 
hours of brightness to one person, not to 
mention five hundred—Sunday School 
Times. 


THE OLD HYMNS. 


HE proposal to eliminate “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains” from 
the list of hymns to appear in a new mis- 
sionary hymnal has aroused both clergy- 
men and laymen to whom the old hymns 
represent a wealth of tender sentiment and 
association, which means to them a great 
deal more than considerations of rhetoric, 
metrical structure or musical science. The 
objection appears. to have been made that 
Bishop Heber’s famous missionary hymn 
“apostrophizes mountains and winds and 
rivers ”’"—but so does “ America,” with its 
frank reference to rocks and rills and 
templed hills. If those who object to the 
hymn on the ground that it “emphasizes 
natural rather than revealed religion” are 
unable to look through nature up to 
nature’s God, to be consistent they should 
deprecate the inclusion in their manual of 
worship of Addison’s magnificent hymn, 
“The Spacious Firmament on High.” 

The inspirational value of a hymn is to 
be judged in large measure by its popular 
reception. The good that it has done to 
thousands to sing it is the true test, and 
not the academic decision of a committee 
or a council of editors. A hymn like “ The 
Morning Light is Breaking” is nothing 
much as literature, it makes no pretensions 
to being a great poem, but it is a great 
hymn because it has lent wings to the 
heavy-laden souls of humankind in every 
land. A hymn like “Throw Out the Life- 
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line” may provoke the polite ridicule of 
a professor of belles-lettres, but ro&red out 
lustily in a sailors’ mission or on shipboard 
it has its own unmeasured’ influence for 
good. The Salvation Army uses many a 
crude and homely ballad, but the simple 
sincerity of the performance by the street 
choir redeems the banal character of the 
song, “ Where Is My Wandering Boy To- 
night? ”—it is easy enough to poke fun at 
such hatchet-made verses, but they have 
reclaimed more wanderers and prodigals 
than have been recaptured by highly paid 
warblers and cathedral organs. 

An old hymn is an old, familiar friend, 
and it recalls the past as no power on earth 
can do. The multitude do not much care 
what the critics think of “Abide With 
Me,” or “ Sun of My Soul,” or “ Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,” or “Lead Kindly 
Light,” or “ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” These hymns may or may not be 
weighed in the delicate balance of purists 
and precisians, and be found wanting. 
They have long ago been taken to the heart 
of the people, and that is all that is neces- 
sary. If the publishers of hymn-books do 
not care to print them, that is the pub- 
lisher’s concern; they will be handed down 
by oral tradition, as in the days when 
books were painfully hand-written and too 
rare and too dear for the poorer folk to 
buy. The mistake of judgment will be not 
that of the people who obstinately continue 
to love the good old hymns, but that of the 
critics who think that whatsoever things 
are newfangled are the things the people 
ought to be trained to like. 





THE REAL BOY. 


I HAVE no boys of my own, but I have 

had the care of them; I have taught 
them, I have employed them; I have had 
their confidence and their affection, and 
this throughout a score or so of grown-up 
years; and my conclusions are that there 
are very few bad boys; there are a few 
perhaps—rather more—very good boys; 
the vast majority of boys are just human- 
ity, young and in the rough, but human, 
neither bad nor good, but sensible of kind- 
ness, brains, and justice in the commanding 
officer, as well as immensely anxious to do 
well and immensely anxious for the re- 
wards of well doing. 

For the past few years I have been per- 
force obliged to deal with a large number 
of office boys. Has any business man ob- 
served how few really bad office boys there 
are? There are to be found in offices many 
boys who are, unfortunately, sickly, or 
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stupid or flighty or idle, but how few who 
are really, deliberately bad! I have em- 
ployed boys who have come to me with the 
worst of characters from mother and 
teacher, labeled as “worthless,” “ con- 
trary,” “careless,” “mischievous,” “ rude,” 
and have found them, after a brief novi- 
tiate, industrious, painstaking, anxious to 
please, with a careful politeness which 
would put many an elder to the blush. I 
have never, in the current phrase, “ had 
trouble with” a boy (of course, I except 
defectives and those obviously degenerate). 
I should as soon expect to “have trouble 
with” the human race. 

And why? Why does not the average 
employer “have trouble with” the average 
boy? The reasons, as I know them, are as 
follows: The employer is “ making good.” 
If he has serious weaknessess the office 
boy is not permitted to see them; he is 
driven in spite of himself to respect “the 
old man.” If the boy does not behave well 
the penalty is swift and certain—can this 
be said of home punishment? The atmos- 
phere of the office is, as a rule, kinder than 
that of the home. This is a statement that 
will amaze many a mother, but I know it to 
be true. The office boy is rarely nagged; 
when he is scolded he is conscious that he 
has justly earned that or worse, and he is 
never physically ill-used. The casual slap, 
the everlasting shove, the steady stream of 
oral abuse of the overworked mother of the 
tenements stops at 8.30 a. m. Thereafter 
the boy is an individual with rights and 
duties, a human being, who gets all the 
respect and all the blame that is justly 
“coming to him.” Best of all, when he 
isn’t working he is let alone. He has, in 
his lunch hour, the freedom of the Presi- 
dent himself. And he has, perhaps for the 
first time in all his crowded, worried, con- 
fused little life, somebody to look up to. 
The boy is surrounded by his superiors; he 
sees a number of busy, serious, courteous, 
grown-ups, who do not tell him to be in- 
dustrious, serious, and polite, but uncon- 
sciously show him how to be. Their 
brusque kindness reassures him ; he tries, 
oh, how hard! to win their approval; he 
is for the first time consciously measuring 
himself with and against the real world; 
how grateful he is for its slightest praise, 
how appalled at its reprobation! 

Cannot business methods be applied to 
the average boy in his home, to the for- 
tunate (?) boy who is granted a longer 
freedom from the grind of daily toil? As 
I have said, I have known many boys, but 
I have known few that I have ever wanted 
to thrash; I have “licked into shape” very 
Many of them; but I hope I have always 
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done it with kindness, patience, and a timely 
appeal to self-esteem. At least, I have 
meant to, and I have had many a proof 
from the boys themselves, bless them, that 
they knew what I wished for them and that 
they appreciated to the full that I wished 
for them the very best they were capable of. 
After all, a boy is a thing of some im- 
portance. He is not a toy, nor a menace, 
nor merely a nuisance—he is a creature 
that is going to be, and that very soon, a 
man of some kind, and of what kind it 
rests largely with us grown-ups to de- 
termine. Is it asking too much of humanity 
to hope that some day all fathers and moth- 
ers will afford the time and the patience 
and the affection and do for their own 
boys what is now being done for other 
people’s boys by many an overworked busi- 
ness man and woman.—New York Sun. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE. 


i is one of the greatest of natural bless- 
ings that human beings are not all run 
in the same mould—that as one star differ- 
eth from another in glory, the humbler 
spheres of human beings are different— 
their characters contrast, they do not do 
things in the same way, they do not like 
the same things, and they do not inanely 
and tamely agree about everything. Every 
man has tricks, hobbies, idiosyncrasies. 
Of some he is ashamed, of others he is 
proud; it would cost him a struggle to part 
with any of them. Some persons of strong 
individuality defy utterly Pope’s thread- 
bare warning: 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


They don some sartorial eccentricity for 
the sake of being different; or they cling 
beyond all reason to a long-abandoned 
fashion because they are used to it and 
like it. They pretend they do not care 
what anybody says. They may easily be- 
come exasperating bores and stupid nui- 
sances just because they carry the principle 
of “being different” entirely too far. 
There is no sense in being a crank just for 
the sake of being a crank; in continuing to 
be queer merely because society has already 
spotted you as a freak. It is for you to go 
the leopard one better, and change those 
spots. 

The interesting people do not pose. They 
do not rave. They do not strut and swag- 
ger. They walk normally and talk unex- 
citedly. They do not become soulful in a 
few seconds after you meet them. They do 
not talk shop or parade the distinguishing 
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labels and ear-marks of their craft. They 
are more likely to dodge behind pillars 
than to jump in front of cameras, nor do 
they contend with the other player-folk on 
the world’s stage for the star’s or the 
leading-lady’s share of the limelight. The 
most interesting man in the House of Com- 
mons while he sat in that august body was 
Henry M. Stanley—the only man since 
Columbus who presented a continent to the 
human race. But Stanley made speeches 
nobody heard and nobody remembered any 
of them. The whippersnappers and welter- 
weights of the House talked him down. 
He was a great man, and they were the 
little fellows; but they swarmed all over 
him as the Lilliputians scampered over the 
sleeping Gulliver, and in the exercise of 
the functions of a parliamentarian they 
proved too many for him. It will be said 
—it has been said—he should have had 
more self-confidence; but there never ex- 
isted another man who had so much of that 
admirable and very dangerous quality. It 
became plain to Henry M. Stanley, M.P., 
that wisdom did not cry aloud in the House 
of Commons, and, therefore, in disgust he 
held his peace. Let a man as brave as 


Stanley cast the first stone at him for tak- 
ing this course, and rebuke him by quoting 


Matthew Arnold’s lines: 


“Charge once more, then, and be dumb; 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.” 


The world’s usual definition of an in- 
teresting man has something to do with 
the idea that he is a man who has accom- 
plished things worth while. Of course, that 
marks him out at once from the host of 
those who have never done anything worth 
doing. But people’s notions of what is 
worth while differ as widely as they them- 
selves are different. One man and his wife 
are devoted to eccentric sorts of animals, 
and their feebly beating hearts and torpid 
souls are enlisted in the importation and 
culture of a breed of dogs that is so nearly 
good-for-nothing as to be most unusual. 
Another man’s ruling passion strong in life 
is to establish himself as absolute social dic- 
tator, if not of a city at least of a coterie. 
The great values of life, in the superficial 
sight of people we all know and meet or 
gaze at every day, is represented by the 
length of a calling list, or an unattainable 
shade of lilac in a gown, or the buttons of 
a butler’s jacket, or the temperature of a 
poodle’s bath. They go into ecstasies over 
the merest bubbles in the backwater eddies 
of life’s main current, and so they have nc 
added degrees of enthusiasm for great and 
enduring causes. All these people have a 
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standard of values which it is useless for 
a person of serious purpose to try to satisfy. 
Yet they are so eager not to “ miss a trick,” 
not to let a thing get by them, that no doc- 
tor of anything lands on our shores with a 
new theory, no painter or novelist or poet 
or philosopher comes hither without run- 
ning the gauntlet of lion-tamers who have 
hitherto done business only with macaws 
and paroquets. They do not really care at 
all for his majesty the lion, but it has sud- 
denly become the fashion to extract clause 
after clause from him of gentle roaring, to 
please the ladies. He is an “interesting” 
person. He does not interest them, but it 
is the thing to pretend that one is absorbed, 
enraptured by him, and so, till the next fad 
comes along, and the next cult ensnares its 
devotees, he has his innings. 

Restless, nervous, unhappy people often 
wish they could supply themselves, by a 
sort of social housecleaning, with a brand- 
new set of friends and acquaintances. 
They wish so much they could meet a whole 
lot of interesting people. They would like 
to live in a colony of thinkers and doers. 
The atmosphere must be so stimulating. 
But the thinkers and the doers choose their 
own society. They make their own en- 
vironment. They cannot breathe, they stifle 
where a noble thought cannot.take root, and 
an inspiration has no room to grow. 

Public Ledger. 


aati 


A GOLDEN WEDDING DAY. 


x. everybody celebrates a _ golden 

wedding, but that was the good 
fortune of Dr. and Mrs. J. P. McCaskey 
yesterday. There was a merry party all 
day at the home of Dr. Donald McCaskey, 
at Witmer. All their children and grand- 
children were there except Captain Walter 
B., who is in the Philippines. Among them 
were Major and Mrs, Edw. W. McCaskey 
with their nine children. Many other rela- 
tives were present from both branches of 
the family. There was a royal dinner and 
plenty of music. Mrs. Newton McCaskey 
played the favorite songs that everybody 
enjoys, and Dr. Donald accompanied her 
on the violin, being as skillful with the bow 
as he is in running an automobile. The 
guests of honor have been receiving tele- 
grams and messages of congratulation 
to-day from Honolulu, the Pacific coast, 
Salt Lake City and from good friends in 
other places near and far. Dr. McCaskey 
duplicated the gold ring of fifty years ago 
—the new one engraved “1860-1910 ”— 
and talked much in this fashion to the 
boys of whom their parents have good 
reason to be proud: 
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“Tt was a warm day, August 8, 1860, 
fifty years ago, in Bath, N. Y., when your 
mother and I rode down to the church 
where Rev. Mr. Howard waited in his 
clericals to solemnize a marriage. There 
were many people assembled, and most of 
them seemed afterwards to be at the depot 
as we waited for the noon train. You 
never saw me in white kids and a silk hat, 
but I had them that day. The hat I traded 
for another as soon as I got home, and the 
gloves were worn out as pads on my lifting 
apparatus of those days. They were the 
last of their kind. 

“Boys, I esteem it a very great blessing 
to have become acquainted with you, each 
and all. The greatest privilege of time is 
worthy parenthood. In the goodness of 
God he has given to us, your father and 
your mother, that supreme blessing. We 
have had seven goodly sons and daughters. 
Four of you yet survive, fearless, upright, 
unselfish, capable men. Your two sisters 
have passed beyond; one of them long 
since in babyhood, the other but yesterday, 
it seems, as she stood upon the threshold 
of womanhood. And both of them, now, 
we fondly believe, are in the bloom of im- 
mortal youth in that better land of which 
we talk and dream. And you have lost a 
brother, a sturdy lad of seven summers, 
to whom everybody was attracted because 
of his unconscious individuality and amiable 
disposition. He is now forty-two years 
old. What a man he will be for us to 
meet and to know on that other side! 

“You four boys who are left have 
made good, every one of you, Edward, 
Richard, Walter, Donald. Each of you 
has shown the mettle of the pasture. Each 
of you has had a wide experience of the 
world, of men, and of life. Each of you 
has been tried where the metal of which 
men are made is proven, and, as boys and 
men, you have nobly stood the stress and 
strain. 

“Years after the death of that darling 
boy in 1875 there came another into our 
family circle, who is with us to-day, not 
of our blood nor of our race, who became 
to us, your parents, a foster son worthy to 
be of your staunch brotherhood—William 
Solomon Gordon. 

“Men, all five of you, I need not say 
that we are proud of you, or that we con- 
gratulate both you and ourselves. You 
know that well. We are very grateful to 
God for five manly sons such as you are. 
I lift my hat to each one of you out of 
that heartfelt respect which is the sure 
basis of all abiding affection. 

_ You are all what in the army they call 
good duty men;’ you are generous and 
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helpful. You are, each of you, alert, 
strong, industrious, energetic and useful 
above the average of men. Ned has made 
a record for military service, in executive 
administration, and as a man of affairs, of 
which any army officer or active man in 
civil life might well be proud. Dick has 
devoted these many years to his profession 
largely that he might be able the better to 
aid the humane and Christian work in 
which he has been so deeply interested. 
Walter, who is now serving his third term 
in the Philippines, is a model soldier. 
Wherever he has gone, as boy or man, 
without noise or ostentation of any sort, 
his work has always brought him quietly 
among the first and best—because he be- 
longs there. Donald has been a diligent 
student under favorable circumstances, has 
seen the great world and come back from 
the farthest seas to the homeland as ‘the 
best country on the map.’ He is full of 
initiative and will always make things 
move, wherever he may be, on lines for 
the public good. He would be a citizen 
of account in any community, and, if he 
lives, this community and this county will 
hold him at a higher rating, for usefulness 
and efficiency, the longer he lives in it, for 
he is a square and fearless and stubborn 
man of the Roosevelt pattern. If he or 
Ned happens to get obstinately wrong (and 
it may be true of some more of us) the 
only way to teach either of them is ‘with 
a club.’ But they can be taught. 

“And ‘Sol’—son of a soldier emeritus 
in the Russian army, learned in the 
Hebrew Scriptures and literature, and for 
many years a rabbi of influence in Odessa 
—who has brought his venerable parents 
and all his relatives to safe and happy 
homes in New York, and who is now a 
member of a leading law firm and a very 
successful lawyer in civil practice in New 
York. My dear boy, I have often thought 
that if there is any man among all the six 
thousand lawyers in New York City whose 
life history presents a more interesting 
story of difficulties surmounted and tri- 
umph achieved than your own I should 
like to know the man and to read the story 
—at sixteen from Odessa, unable to speak 
or read a sentence in English, but reading 
the plays of Shakespeare in the Russian 
language; at twenty a student at Yale Uni- 
versity, with English as it were your 
mother-tongue; soon a lawyer almost con- 
stantly before the Courts, familiar with 
Latin and Greek, an authority in English, 
and consulting attorney in a half-dozen 
languages. And you are as modest and 
generous as you are resolute, versatile, 
brilliant and capable. We are all glad and 
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grateful that you have come into our home 
as one of us. 

“For some years I have, at intervals, 
been looking up our lines of descent, get- 
ting the personal history of our grand- 
parents through a half-dozen generations, 
collecting their wills—some of which, 100, 
150 and nearly 200 years old, I mean to 
read to you to-day—learning the countries 
from which they came, what languages 
they spoke, and, so far as may be, their 
personal disposition and characteristics. It 
has been a most interesting study. Nearly 
all of them were among our earliest set- 
tlers, farmers, and among the strongest and 
best men and women in this community, 
Welsh, Scotch, Swiss, German, Scotch- 
Irish and .English. On your mother’s side 
you go back to Holland, through the earli- 
est settlement of New York (New Amster- 
dam), and to the south of England, through 
the early settlement at Boston, some years 
later than Plymouth. 

“For many generations all your ances- 
tors have been church-going people, and 
the Bible in different languages has been 
a revered book in their homes. As I look 
back to my mother with gratitude and rev- 
erence, so you regard your faithful mother 
here to-day. These blessed influences 
come down to us all through the genera- 
tions, and you are but another link in the 
golden chain. Heaven has, indeed, been 
very kind to us. We are glad and we are 
very grateful. We have all been dreamers, 
ourselves and our ancestors—God help the 
man or woman that cannot dream !—and 
some of our best dreams have come true.” 

This talk came after the bride cake had 
been cut, with its appropriate legend and 
its outer circlet of fifty beads of white con- 
spicuous in the icing. Mrs. McCaskey also 
made an earnest talk. Sol said, “It’s up to 
you, Ned,” and the responses from the sons 
and their wives were in the true spirit of 
gladness and gratitude. Everything was 
real; the words spoken were heartfelt— 
none more so than his own beautiful little 
speech before the party rose from the table. 

Adjourning to the parlor the merry com- 
pany sang over and over again, to the lead 
of the piano, a golden wedding song with 
ringing chorus, 


“Put on your old gray bonnet, 
With the blue ribbons on it, 
While I hitch old Dobbin to the shay; 
And through the fields of clover, 
We will drive up to Dover 
On our golden wedding day.” 


And many another good old song came 
after. The reading and talk over old wills 
and the men who wrote them followed, all 
of them making bequest of one or more 
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farms to their descendants. One of these 
early pioneers, Jenkin Davis, left to each 
of his three sons a farm of four hundred 
acres with buildings and live stock; and 
another, Peter Eckert, a large and well- 
equipped farm to each one of his five sons, 
and six hundred pounds to each of his 
four daughters. 

The rain rained—an inch of rain fell 
outside—but those within hardly knew it. 

Dr. McCaskey and wife, now in their 
seventy-third year, enjoy excellent health, 
and both are still actively engaged in life’s 
duties. With the remarkable record of 
Principal of the Boys’ High School for 
fifty years back of him, followed by two 
terms as Mayor, to which office he was 


-elected in 1906, he is now engaged in con- 


ducting The Pennsylvania School Journal 
and in publishing song books and printing 
attractive pictures. These have sold by 
hundreds of thousands.—Lancaster New 
Era. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


SR following are brief abstracts of 

papers read before the department of 
School Administration, at the late meeting 
of the National Educational Association in 
Boston. Hon. J. J. Stoddart, president of 
the Board of Education of Columbus, Ohio, 
spoke much as follows on the 


OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Those having in charge the administra- 
tion of educational matters must consider 
and determine what constitutes an educa- 
tion, what does the Nation demand as an 
education, what is it that best fits the grow- 
ing youth to become the future citizen and 
to accomplish the most for themselves and 
for their fellow men. Do the changed 
social conditions necessitate a_ radical 
change in our views upon what constitutes 
an education and the studies necessary to 
be pursued to attain the education proper 
for the time? Running parallel are several 
other matters that claim the attention of 
those administering the educational system, 
among which are school sanitation, school 
buildings, medical inspection, dental in- 
spection, and fresh-air rooms for pupils 
afflicted with tuberculosis. 

The most important of the things now to 
be considered by school men is the in- 
cessant demand to have the school course 
changed that the large masses of the pupils 
who never intend to go to college may have 
a training for higher duties in life than 
that of common laborers, that the school 
course ‘shall provide for training the eye 
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and the hand while training the brain back 
of the hand and the eye. It is recognized 
that there has developed in the school life 
two currents, one that must be taken care 
of along industrial lines and the other that 
must be taken care of along professional 
lines, that the first is by far the largest in 
number and is of vast importance to the 
Nation, that the progress of the Nation 
demands more work along industrial lines 
than it does along professional lines, and 
that the school system must provide for 
this large and increasing class and prob- 
ably to the extent of furnishing High 
Schools teaching the subjects pertaining to 
that class. 

It is plain that, while no violent change 
need be made in school system and while 
the general plan of former administration 
may be followed, yet there must be radical 
changes in the courses of study and radical 
changes in our ideas of what constitutes 
an education. Much of that which has 
been taught will have to be eliminated or 
abridged to make room for the new 
subjects. 

The general opinion seems to be that 
specialization should begin at about the 
seventh grade, introducing at that time de- 
partmental work and gathering the chil- 
dren at centers. This can be carried out 
successfully by changing the units in the 
school course, making the first unit consist 
of the first six grades, and the next two 
units of the seventh, eighth and ninth, and 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth, respec- 
tively. These divisions are logical and are 
based upon physiological lines. It appears, 
however, clear that the changes must be 
tentative and not destructive, always hav- 
ing their roots in the past, being more 
changes in administration and the subjects 
taught than changes in system. 

The suggestion as to the matters of 
medical inspection and kindred subjects is 
that they naturally belong to the Health 
Department of the Government, that the 
lines between the business of the Health 
Department and the Educational Depart- 
ment are clearly drawn and should be care- 
fully adhered to, leaving the duties of the 


ia Department as simple as pos- 
sible, 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


“New Problem inthe Planning and Con- 
struction of School Houses,” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, 
of the Boston School House Department. 
He said: 

In planning a modern 
economy of space and durability of ma- 


schoolhouse, 


terial are paramount factors. To achieve 
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the former, it is necessary, first of all, to 
study the new problems of commercial, in- 
dustrial, and physical education in connec- 
tion with the regular courses, and to de- 
termine definitely for each class of schools 
what subjects are necessary for the com- 
plete and well-rounded education of the 
child. 

Then must follow an exhaustive study, 
carried to mathematical precision, of the 
accommodation absolutely required to 
carry out most economically, and yet with 
efficiency, the educational work demanded. 
This study results in the development of 
fixed standards of size, construction, equip- 
ment, and, consequently, of cost. Boston 
has worked out these standards thoroughly 
for her elementary schools, but only very 
imperfectly for her high schools. The 
purely educational problems in connection 
with the high school require study so ex- 
tensive that no one has had time to under- 
take it. In the aim to make better men 
and women of the school children multi- 
farious questions arise regarding special 
phases of training; for trades, industrial 
and commercial work, household science, 
etc. Until these problems of the educators 
have been studied here in Boston as, for 
instance, they are being studied in Lon- 
don, the planning of high school buildings 
cannot be intelligently done. 

When the accommodation of the plan is 
determined, three distinct objects remain 
to influence the character of the building: 
—first, health (light and air); second, 
durability (freedom from repair); and 
third, beauty the factor which supplements 
the regular school work by helping to edu- 
cate the pupil’s taste and to stimulate his 
latent desire for what is beautiful. 

So the problem of school planning, com- 
plex and tedious, resolves itself into the 
development and adoption of a definite 
curriculum, the evolution of a plan which 
will provide the minimum space required 
to teach it, in a building healthy, durable 
and beautiful. 


NEED OF BETTER REPORTS AND PUBLICITY. 


Mr. David Snedden, Commissioner of 
Education of Boston, addressed the depart- 
ment upon “The Need of Better School 
Reports and Publicity.” He said in sub- 
stance: 

The published school report is a com- 
munication to the public. Its aim is to 
inform the public as to what has been done 
in the schools and what should further 
be done by and for the schools. To this 
end it not only utilizes ordinary types of 
description, but to an extraordinary extent 
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statistical and other forms of compact 
presentation. 

It is a fair criticism of existing pub- 
lished reports that they are deficient in the 
types of appeal which reach the public. 
Their material should pass more through 
the channels of the press. It is probable 
that their first appearance should be in the 
form of successive bulletins, each one deal- 
ing with brevity and forcefulness, with 
some particular educational issue. 

The prevailing statistical presentations 
possess a certain day-book character. 
There is an inefficiency of interpretation 
and an exhibit of conspicuous relationships. 
Not merely more in the way of ledger ac- 
counting is required but still more balance- 
sheets. 

The above criticism applies to finance 
statistics but far more to the educational 
statistics, wherein we have hardly ad- 
vanced beyond the primitive stages in re- 
porting. It is true that for this purpose 
we need better units of measurement and 
standards of comparison; but even with 
the knowledge which we possess we could 
make far better returns than is now the 


case. 
The public has a right to have its ques- 
tions regarding education answered; but it 


must be made a matter of common knowl- 
edge that there are types of questions 
which cannot be answered out of our avail- 
able knowledge. In other words statistics 
in education only affect certain regions; 
others are not reached at all. We have 
lately learned how to measure retardation 
and we are striving to measure the causes 
of retardation. So far, however, few have 
suggested that we can measure the relative 
values of different studies in terms of the 
result that they produce. This being so, 
it is difficult to answer the general ques- 
tion “ How much does a common type of 
educational procedure pay?” 

The making of adequate school reports 
now demands the development of a special- 
ist. We can get our finance statistics from 
good bookkeepers; but our educational sta- 
tistics must be prepared by a type of expert 
at present almost non-existent. Until we 
have this kind of material our elaborate 
fiscal report will be of comparatively little 
value. 


DECADE OF ADMINISTRATION IN BOSTON. 


Hon. David A. Ellis, President of the 
Boston School Committee, spoke from in- 
timate personal knowledge of “A Decade 
of School Administration in Boston.” 
We give a very brief abstract of his prac- 
tical address: 

The greatest reform of the decade in 
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school administration in Boston was the 
substitution on January 1, 1906, of a school 
committee of five members for one of 
twenty-four. This created an organization 
of great potency for good or evil according 
to the personnel of its members. The char- 
acter and high purpose of the new school 
committee has led to numerous important 
reforms. The. limitations of time and 
space do not permit their relation here. 
The effects of these reforms have been 
far-reaching. The whole school system 
has been entirely removed from the field 
of politics. Its educational, official and fi- 
nancial administration has been made moral 
and efficient. The selection, promotion and 
retirement of teachers, officers and other 
employees of the school committee has 
been placed upon the most liberal, progres- 
sive and meritorious lines. The welfare 
of the pupils from the point of view of 
their health and morals has been materially 
advanced. The educational opportunities 
afforded to pupils in the elementary 
schools, in the secondary schools, both 
long and short term, in the evening schools 
of various types, and in the other continua- 
tion schools have been immensely enlarged, 
and in all branches—in the old studies 
which constitute the basis of all public 
school education, in the higher cultural 
subjects and in those commercial and in- 
dustrial fields which have become so im- 
portant in this age, the public school sys- 
tem of Boston has not only kept abreast of 
the best school systems in the United 
States, but has, in some respects, set the 
standard on this continent. The new 
school committee has, in short, purified 
and vitalized the public school system of 
Boston. 


A GOOD CITY SCHOOL ORGANI- 
ZATION.* 


““ SEVEN IS AN IDEAL NUMBER.” 


ae subject assigned to me is the most 
important educational subject now 
under discussion before the American peo- 
ple; because the people are coming to live 
in cities, and the urban schools will hence- 
forth educate a large proportion of Ameri- 
can children. The problem is how to 
manage well the public schools of a great 
city. In what I have to say I shall con- 
fine myself to things which have actually 
been done in our country. I propose to 
report how a good urban school system 
might be planned, organized, and carried 


* An address before the Public Education 
Association of Philadelphia in January, 1904, 
by Charles W. Eliot, then President of Har- 
vard University. 
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on, because experience already shows what 
the elements of a good system are, and 
how they might be successfully combined 
and carried into practice. I propose to 
stick close to facts already established. 

The fundamental question is the consti- 
tution of the school board. How should 
a board of education be constituted? In 
general, the school committee or board of 
education in American cities to-day is the 
outgrowth of conditions which existed 
when the cities were small towns. The 
small-town method, of course, fails to work 
well, as is perfectly natural. 

Let us then start with the question of 
how many persons should the board of 
education consist? In the first place, it 
should unquestionably be a small number. 
To my thinking the perfect number is 7. 
Let me use an actual case in illustration, 
for I want to deal with facts—with things 
achieved. I have belonged for thirty-five 
years to the oldest educational board in 
this country, the prime governing board of 
Harvard University. It is called “The 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege.” It consists of 7 men; and I believe 
I am justified in saying that its achieve- 
ments commend it as a safe example to 
follow. It has had more than two hundred 


and fifty years of successful experience, 
and the result of its labors are in plain 


sight. It is better to have an odd number 
of members, because, as a rule, the de- 
ciding number is larger by one when the 
number of members is odd. A satisfactory 
board can undoubtedly be made up of 7, 9, 
or II men; because we already see good 
boards organized with those numbers. 
Seven is ideal, because 7 men can sit 
around a small table and talk business in 
a conversational manner. They can talk 
together in a quick, simple, direct way, 
with absolutely no oratory, and no talking 
to the gallery or to reporters—just plain 
business talk, with specific proposals in 
view, and under the guidance of a chair- 
pe who knows the business and urges 
it on. 

How should this small board be selected? 
There may be cities in which appointment 
would be safer than election, because the 
method of election has long been used with 
bad results; but I should say that, in gen- 
eral, slow replacement by election at large 
had proved to be the safest and most ac- 
ceptable method. We have had various 
experiences on this subject in our country; 
but out of them all has emerged this best 
Wway—election at large, one member at a 
time or two at a time, and each member 
reeligible once, but not more. If we im- 
agine a board of 7 men in a city where 
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municipal elections take place every year, 
one member will be chosen every year, and 
each man will serve seven years and be 
reeligible for another term of seven years, 
making fourteen years of continuous serv- 
ice. Then should come a break in the 
member’s service. The break is expedient, 
however much the city wishes to reelect a 
man whose services have been very valu- 
able. The majority of the members every 
year should be men of experience in the 
business of the board; and that result will 
be secured by the long term of service. It 
may be desirable to reelect a man for a 
third term; but there should be a break of 
at least one year before he is so reelected. 
What sort of men should be members of 
this board? There should be no salary. 
The time and labor of the members are to 
be given freely to the children and the 
city. Clearly then only men of public 
spirit should be chosen. Public spirit is 
the very first qualification for membership 
in a board of education; and the next quali- 
fication is judgment, or good sense. How 
can this quality be secured? It can be 
secured by selecting only men who have 
been distinctly successful each in his own 
walk of life. Success in whatever honor- 
able business a man has undertaken is evi- 
dence that there is good quality in the man. 
Next he must have some appreciation of 
the importance of the office to which he 
has been elected, some conception of the 
magnitude of the task, and of the far- 
reaching effects of the service he can 
render. This ordinarily means—there will, 
of course, be exceptions—that he must 
have children or grandchildren of his own 
and a love for children, and that he must 
have some vision of the splendor of the 
work. That is the kind of a man the 
school board needs. His quality is obvious. 
What chance has a city of getting one or 
two such men a year by election at large? 
That will depend on the good sense and 
good feeling of the voters, and on the ex- 
istence of some disinterested nominating 
body. ; 
There is a possible alternate to the 
method of election at large—namely, ap- 
pointment by the mayor or by the judges; 
but election at large is preferable to ap- 
pointment, because the mayor would prob- 
ably appoint political partisans, and the 
judges ought not to have such a function 
imposed on them. There is a school board, 
organized on the principles I have de- 
scribed, which has been in_ successful . 
operation for several years—the St. Louis 
beard of-education. It is larger than one 
would wish. It numbers 12 men, elected 
biennially, four at a time. I believe it to 
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be the best board of education in the 
United States. It has demonstrated its 
high quality, and has worked well in prac- 
tice. I therefore feel that the method of 
election at large in small groups has borne 
the test of experience. 

The next question in regard to the urban 
school system is that of resources—how 
much money shall it have, and on what 
plan shall its money be raised? Next to 
the quality of the school board that is the 
most important question of all. There is 
a best way—namely, to appropriate by law 
to the use of the board a certain percent- 
age of the city’s total valuation for pur- 
poses of taxation. In some of our cities 
taxes are levied on real and personal prop- 
erty, in others only on real property; in 
either case the legislature must fix the 
percentage. How adequate the results will 
be will of course depend on the direction of 
the legislature. In the State of Missouri 
the legislature lately raised the amount of 
school money for St. Louis from 4 mills 
on each dollar of valuation to 6 mills at a 
single blow—that is, they added 50 per 
cent. to the income of the school board of 
St. Louis by a single act. Now, that is a 
remarkable performance on the part of a 
State legislature, and an extraordinary 
proof of the confidence of the legislature 
in the efficiency and honesty of the board. 
The act was passed because the board had 
demonstrated its ability to use the addi- 
tional funds judiciously. It had proved its 
worth. The school board of St. Louis in 
the first year made use of only 1 of the 2 
additional mills. : 

Now, what are the advantages of this 
method? The board knows that the valu- 
ation of the city increases from year to 
year, and that the annual increase can be 
predicted with a good deal of exactness. 
They can look ahead and say “Next year 
we shall have so much, the year after so 
much, and so on.” They can predict their 
own resources. It is indispensable that 
the annual resources of the schools should 
grow with the growth of the city and of its 
valuation. When in one of our great cities 
60,000 children were unable to find room 
in the schools one September, except to 
attend partial sessions at abnormal hours, 
the board could only say “We did not 
know how much money would be at our 
disposal. We could make no plans in ad- 
vance.” In this respect St. Louis has 
given us an admirable example. Knowing 
‘the number of children they would have to 
accommodate in the schools, and knowing 
the districts which population was leaving 
and the districts which were filling up, 
they set about buying schoolhouse sites in 
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the suburban parts of the city while land 
was cheap. They said, just as a private 
individual says, “ There is a cheap bit of 
land fit for our uses. We will buy it now, 
because we know we shall need it later.” 
They are always on the alert. This shift 
ing of population is characteristic of 
American cities. They are all liable to 
lose population at the center, while sub- 
urban districts are becoming more thickly 
populated all the time; therefore, school 
sites should be bought outside of the city, 
directly in the path of the outflowing popu- 
lation, and should be bought before the 
price of land has risen. Centers of habita- 
tion change, but the schools do not move 
with them. Yet these phenomena can be 
predicted, and our school boards should be 
able to act with this sort of foresight. If 
the school board were not dependent on 
councils, but had its own financial depart- 
ment and its own resources, it could an- 
ticipate its own needs. Whatever form of 
school board be set up in an American 
city, it will not be able to do its work well 
unless it can predict its income. Knowing 
its income, a board can say, “It costs so 
much to maintain the schools we have; 
next year there will be so many more chil- 
dren, and so much more money at our dis- 
posal. We can build two manual training 
high schools within two years, and three 
new grade schools a year in the suburbs.” 
There will always be growing funds to 
meet growing needs, 

The next question about a school board 
is, what its functions or duties should be— 
what it should undertake to do. The ideal 


board of seven men should, in the first 


place, decline all executive service. Noth- 
ing executive should be within their func- 
tions. It should be their work to determine 
the general policy of the school system. 
They should create and fill their own ex- 
ecutive offices, direct expenditures, and 
settle questions that arise in the carrying 
out of their policy. I know by experience 
that these occupations would be quite 
enough for any board of education. They 
would take as much time and thought as an 
unpaid board should be expected to give 
to the city. This limitation of function 
would be a new departure for most Amer- 
ican cities. Most school committees at- 
tempt to perform executive functions 
through subcommittees on high schools, 
books, supplies, teachers, janitors, etc. Thus, 
Boston has a school committee of 24 mem- 
bers (reduced to five members in 1906, with 
benefit to the system), which divides itself 
into numerous subcommittees, all of which 
attempt executive functions. This is the 
traditional method. Now, it is obvious 
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that even a well-chosen, fortunately con- 
stituted school committee will probably 
contain no experts on these difficult mat- 
ters. Let us take the average subcom- 
mittee on books as an example. The sub- 
committee on books ought to know what 
books are used in the schools, what better 
books are needed and why, and what books 
are on the market. They ought to be able 
to understand the wishes and needs of the 
teachers in regard to the books they are 
forced to use. I should think a city unusually 
fortunate whose subcommittee on school- 
books consisted of a banker’s clerk, a 
blacksmith, and a wholesale grocer, none 
of which estimable callings can be said to 
fit a man for the difficult function of select- 
ing text-books for schools. It would be as 
rational for a city to confide to such a com- 
mittee the building of a bridge, or the lay- 
ing out of a park, or the superintending of 
its hospital. In these days all executive 
work should be in the hands of experts. 
The men who ought to direct the purchas- 
ing of books for a city’s schools is the man 
who comes in contact with teachers, school 
—— and schoolbooks every day of his 
ife. 

The first duty of the new school board 
is to appoint its chief executive officers. 
How many should they be? St. Louis has 
shown the way. There should be four 
executive officers—first, a superintendent 
of instruction; secondly, a superintendent 
of buildings; next, a superintendent of sup- 
ply, and, lastly, a superintendent of finance 
and accounts. Each of these officers 
should report to the board at frequent in- 
tervals, and should prepare an annual re- 
port of his work, to be printed and dis- 
tributed to the public with the annual 
report of the board itself. I need not say 
that every man should be an expert who 
understands thoroughly the particular busi- 
ness he is going to do. In regard to this 
organization St. Louis has shown the way. 
They have had several years’ experience 
of this system, and its good results are con- 
spicuously in evidence. 

Let us first examine the functions of the 
superintendent of instruction. The organ- 
izing of the twelve grades of instruction 
is an exceedingly complex piece of busi- 
ness; it requires thousands of teachers, 
who should be selected, promoted, and dis- 
missed by the superintendent. Of course, 
the superintendent should follow some pub- 
lic method of selection and promotion that 
can be clearly described and explained. 
He will naturally appoint examiners of 
new teachers and inspectors of teachers at 
their work. Local means should be pro- 
vided for training young teachers for serv- 





ice in the city’s schools. There should also 
be a well-understood method of consulting 
principals about appointments and promo- 
tions, and there should be long probation- 
ary periods for young teachers. To main- 
tain a large corps of teachers in alert and 
vigorous condition a system of retiring al- 
lowances is essential. The American pen- 
sion system for soldiers and sailors has 
been so exaggerated and wasteful that 
many people distrust the pension method 
in civil employments; yet the value of the 
pension system has been demonstrated in 
city fire and police departments, in rail- 
road systems, in the judiciary, and in the 
best universities of the country. A pen- 
sion system not only promotes efficiency; it 
is more economical than the prevailing 
method of keeping disabled teachers in 
service at full pay. 

The construction of programmes of 
study for all grades of a school system is 
another function of the superintendent of 
instruction, a function which calls for a 
broad knowledge of the whole field, an 
intimate acquaintance with many details, 
and a rare mixture of ingenuity and good 
judgment. A good superintendent will 
know how to secure the loyal cooperation 
of his teachers, for the best programme 
may be defeated by indiscretion or bad 
faith in executing it. Finally, the super- 
intendent should be responsible for the 
tone or temper of the school discipline in 
all grades—for its gentleness, firmness, 
elasticity, and steadiness. To find a man 
fitted by natural gifts and appropriate ex- 
perience to discharge these functions will 
be the most difficult task of the board. 

The next executive officer should be a 
superintendent of buildings, new and old. 
This officer should give his whole time to 
the service of the board, and should have 
been an engineer or architect by profession. 
Although all the American cities and large 
towns have been building schoolhouses 
with great activity during the past thirty 
years, the common stock of knowledge on 
the subject seems still to be small. There 
is much yet to be learned about fireproof 
and slow-burning construction, and the 
best means of heating and ventilating a 
building divided into numerous rooms of 
moderate size. Large schoolhouses are 
still built with halls and stairways which 
are far from fireproof, and gross overheat- 
ing is very common. The officer who 
should have general direction of the re- 
pairs and improvements of schoolhouses 
and of the construction of new school- 
houses would have his hands full. Great 
improvements have, of course, been made 
within fifty years. When I was a boy at 
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a Boston public school ventilation was 
hardly thought of as a thing desirable for 
a schoolroom, but to-day satisfactory ap- 
paratus for heating and ventilating a large 
building divided into small rooms can 
hardly be said to exist. I know that Har- 
vard University has not solved the great 
problem of heating and ventilating. Ur- 
gent complaints have come to me this 
month from the professors who occupy 
two of our principal buildings; yet the uni- 
versity has spent within two years more 
than $50,000 on the heating and ventilating 
apparatus for those two buildings, a full 
third of this expenditure having been ab- 
solutely thrown away. I cite this experi- 
ence to illustrate the fact that the superin- 
tendent of buildings of a large urban 
school system would have a very serious 
charge, requiring experience, habits of ob- 
servation, and the disposition to attack 
vigorously new problems. A building con- 
tractor would not answer the purpose; 
neither would a man trained to any other 
business than engineering or architecture. 
This is emphatically the place for a broad- 
minded expert. 

The superintendent of supplies would be 
the next executive head of a large depart- 
ment. For a well-conducted urban school 
system a great variety of supplies is now 
indispensable, such as books, writing books, 
drawing books, maps, models, prints, pho- 
tographs, lanterns and lantern slides, and 
stationery of all sorts. If school gardens 
form a part of the city’s equipment, a 
special sort of supplies will be needed for 
them. If manual training has been prop- 
erly developed in all the schools, the pe- 
culiar apparatus needed for teaching that 
subject will be always in need of repair 
and replacement. If the city supports 
mechanic arts or trades high schools, the 
mechanical equipment of those schools will 
be exceptional and difficult to maintain in 
full efficiency. If the schoolhouses are 
used, as they should be, for evening 
schools and as centers of social improve- 
ment and pleasure, these extensions of the 
schoolhouses’ serviceableness will demand 
considerable supplies of various sorts. 
There should be a lantern and a consider- 
able collection of lantern slides in every 
schoolhouse, and in every school a teacher 
who is capable of using the lantern. The 
selection of the books to be used in a city’s 
schools is in itself a very important and 
difficult function; for it is the custom to 
provide teachers and pupils with books in 
large number and variety, both for use in 
the school libraries and for the daily use 
of the pupils at school and at home. 

The superintendent of supplies will need 
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in all his work the direct advice of the 
teachers in the schools. Without such con- 
sultation it would be impossible for the 
most skillful man to do his work to the 
best advantage. This leads me to say that, 
in general, the teachers should be much 
more consulted by the executive officers of 
the school system than is now commonly 
the case. I know that my own functions 
as president of Harvard University could 
not be properly performed without con- 
stant consultation with the professors and 
other teachers, and frequent intercourse 
with the promising young men who year 
after year enter the university faculties. 
Every school principal ought to have a 
faculty of his own with which he steadily 
consults. In such a school faculty there 
would naturally be subdivisions by depart- 
ments of instruction. Thus, all the teach- 
ers of history would naturally associate 
themselves together in consultation over 
the needs of their department, and the 
opinion of each department about the 
books to be used and the supplies needed 
would deserve careful consideration. 

The superintendent of supplies would 
have charge of the service of all the 
schools. He would be responsible for the 
purchase of fuel, and he should therefore 
control the engineers and janitors who 
spend the fuel. Here, again, he would 
need to keep in touch with the teachers, 
because their health and comfort depend 
very much on the intelligence and success 
with which the work of the engineers and 
janitors is done. 

I have now spoken of three executive 
departments—instruction, building, and 
supplies. The subject of medical inspec- 
tion of school children touches every one 
of these departments. The bodily condi- 
tion of the children affects deeply the dis- 
cipline of the schools, the regularity of the 
children’s attendance and the rate of pro- 
motion; and these things belong to the de- 
partment of the superintendent of instruc- 
tion. A child may be pronounced stupid 
when he is really suffering from some 
chronic physical evil, which a competent 
school inspector could detect and possibly 
remedy. Thus, a child may have astig- 
matic eyes, and, in consequence, suffer 
greatly from headache, and be quite unable 
to keep up with his mates; or he may suf- 
fer from adenoid growths in his throat or 
nose, which make him appear dull and in- 
attentive, or actually make him deaf, and 
so apparently heedless. By thorough med- 
ical examination of each and every pupil, 
many children can be rescued from these 
sufferings and made capable of normal 
school activity. By frequent medical ex- 
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amination the children may be saved from 
preventable maladies and from being un- 
justly blamed. Frequent inspection may 
also prevent the spread of infectious dis- 
orders. The health of the school children 
is all important to the success of the teach- 
ers’ work, and is, therefore, emphatically 
the business of the superintendent of in- 
struction. 

The superintendent of buildings has also 
a strong interest in the health of the chil- 
dren. He is responsible for the air they 
breathe and for the temperature in which 
they work; and he can be greatly aided to 
do his own work well by medical inspect- 
ors, who report the temperature of the 
schoolrooms and the condition of the air 
therein. Again, the superintendent of sup- 
plies has a similar interest in the frequent 
medical inspection of the schoolhouses. 
He, too, can get from the medical inspect- 
ors much important information about the 
results of his own work and about the 
health precautions which should be taken 
in the interests of the children. Thus the 


disinfecting of the books which are trans- 
mitted year by year from one set of chil- 
dren to another is a matter on which med- 
ical advice is valuable. Again, if meals are 
supplied in the schoolhouses medical opin- 


ion should be obtained as to the selection 
and quality of the provisions. Luncheon 
in schools has more importance now that 
one long session instead of two short ses- 
sions has been so generally adopted in the 
higher grades of the public school system. 
The care of the eyes of school children is 
a matter that should be much more insisted 
on than it is. If the eyes of a considerable 
portion of the school children suffer dam- 
age during their school life, the industries 
of the entire people will be inevitably im- 
paired, for good eyesight is well nigh in- 
dispensable in the principal trades and oc- 
cupations. Medical inspection throughout 
a city school system is therefore to be ad- 
vocated on economical grounds as well as 
for philanthropic considerations. 

The fourth expert executive officer to be 
employed by the board will be the super- 
intendent of finance and accounting. He 
would have charge of collecting all the 
receipts of the school system and of pay- 
ing the bills for all its expenditures. In 
Some cities endowments have been pro- 
vided for the benefit of the public schools, 
and the income of these invested funds 
makes part of the resources of the school 
system; but the great resource would be 
the taxes, determined by the laws under 
which the school system is carried on. To 
estimate, collect, and keep account of these 
resources would be part of the function 
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of this fourth executive officer. He would’ 
also pass upon and pay all salaries, wages, 
building accounts, and bills for supplies. 
Every outgo for the schools would pass 
through his hands. It is obvious that a 
highly competent officer would be needed 
for these duties. 

The'terms of all four of these expert 
executive officers should be long. The 
American likes a long term, and his moral 
quality is favorably affected by long-con- 
tinued service. The American community 
also pays more consideration to a long- 
term official than to one who has but a 
short tenure. Thus in those States which 
elect their judges it has been found ex- 
pedient to elect for long terms because the 
serviceableness of the judges was thereby 
greatly increased. Moreover, in the four 
offices which I have been describing con- 
scientious and able men would become 
more and more useful to the community 
as years went on. They would gain both 
knowledge and influence by continued ex- 
perience in their several offices. The first 
appointments to these offices might well be 
for a short term of years, but after satis- 
factory probation the tenure should be dur- 
ing adequate performance of duty. 

I have now described the best organiza- 
tion of an urban school system for our 
country. The principles on which this or- 
ganization is based are simple, and they 
rest on human nature itself. They seek 
to apply for the benefit of schools well- 
known mental and moral qualities of 
rational, conscientious men and women. 
The conditions for a favorable solution of 
the city school problem are by no means 
unattainable; indeed, they have actually 
been attained in good measure. Relatively 
to our hopes and our aspirations the public 
school system in the United States is a dis- 
appointment; but absolutely the public 
school systems of our great cities have 
done a great work, and by comparison 
with other branches of the public service 
are the most successful of our American 
institutions. : 

I have lately been making a limited in- 
quiry into the success of the public schools 
compared with that of the endowed schools 
and the private schools, the investigation 
being entirely confined to results obtained 
in Harvard College. This isa limited field, 
but a representative one; for Harvard Col- 
lege is recruited annually from about 200 
schools and colleges scattered all over the 
land. About 30 per cent. of the young 
men who enter Harvard College year by 
year come from public schools. Now, the 
public school boys, on the whole, pass 
better examinations at admission than the 
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boys from the endowed and private schools. 
And how is it at graduation three or four 
years later? Do the public school boys 
hold their own in college down to the 
period of graduation? I find that at Har- 
vard University the students who come 
from public schools graduate with some- 
what higher standing than those who come 
from endowed and private schools. The 
honors are still with the public schools. 
I believe that similar results would be ob- 
tained from like inquiries at other Amer- 
ican universities. 

What we are aiming at, then, is the im- 
provement of an invaluable public service. 
We are planning to make better the or- 
ganization of the most serviceable of all 
American institutions. 


UNFRAMED PICTURES. 


A. H. FORMAN, 


O the ignorant all truth can be put 
into a pill-box; to the scholar it can- 

not be roomed within the walls of the New 
Jerusalem. Most men would frame a smile 
or a tear, but the great man would paint 
them on the canvas of the infinite. The 


years steal away the boundaries of child- 
hood, and the revelations of the thinking 
mind lead us into strange countries of 


thought. Ah, could we but keep the pic- 
tures framed! 

Yes, but keep the pictures framed! This 
cry has been that of the ages. In that long, 
long ago when the progenitors of the 
Greek people went forth from their Thes- 
salean homes to become a people of won- 
derful genius, their minds were richly 
stored with poetical legends; and their 
struggles with a new environment gave a 
strong impulse to poetic creations, one of 
which was the myth of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon at the siege of Troy. Then later, 
into the lives of the Greeks came that 
sweet, gifted, epic singer who, inspired by 
the ancient lays, wove them into the fabric 
of a dream—a dream of heroes and gods, 
the fountain for centuries of Greek in- 
spiration. But after awhile came Plato 
and Aristotle and other deep-seeing men 
who left in the Greek mind the lurking 
doubt. 

Again, not many centuries ago men be- 
lieved our earth to be the center of the 
universe, and the visible heavens its frame. 
But this illusion was dispelled by Coper- 
nicus and Kepler and finally by Newton, 
the lawgiver of space, who unframed the 
picture and gave it setting in the infinite. 
Then came the great Darwin, called the 
lawgiver of time, who gave a rational in- 
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terpretation of the origin of species and 
brought animal and vegetable life under 
the domain of laws practically universal, 
So Darwin unframed the picture. 

And our spiritual inheritance — that 
boundless store of truth and beauty—is 
framed in the language of our race. Some 
images in the frames have grown trite and 
dim, and others entirely faded away. How 
often when we use the word “ dilapidated” 
do we see with the mind’s eye an old castle, 
stone detaching itself from stone till all 
has gradually sunk into desolation and 
ruin. In this case most of us have lost 
the picture but kept the frame. Yet in 
every word there is a picture, a beauty 
perhaps withered by age, but none the less 
true. The poet speaks of the window “all 
aflame with morning red,” and “ocean 
weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore.” 
Here are unframed pictures, deceiving us 
as the wild violet in its sheen of green, 
both in a wildwood setting. 


SCHOOL BOARDS IN CITIES. 


i ee legal status of school boards in 
cities of 40,000 inhabitants or over 
in this country was made the subject of 
special inquiry by circular letter to the 
superintendents of city schools. Ninety of 
the 92 letters of inquiry were answered 
and the items of information gleaned will 
be found herewith. 

In 48 cases out of 90, the name of the 
board which administers the public edu- 
cation of the city, was found to be board 
of education (in one or two cases varied to 
board of public education). In 10 cases, 
it is school board; in 11 cases, school com- 
mittee; in 10 cases, board of school direc- 
tors; in 3 cases board of school commis- 
sioners; in 2 cases, board of trustees; in 
2 cases, board of school inspectors; in 2 
cases, board of control. 

The greatest variety is found in the num- 
ber of members of these boards. The re- 
sults of the inquiry are as follows: Four 
boards have 3 members, 8 boards have § 
members, 6 boards have 6 members, 12 
boards have 7 members, 3 boards have 8 
members, 10 boards have g members, 4 
boards have 10 members, 1 board has I! 
members, 6 boards have 12 members, 2 
boards have 13 members, 3 boards have 14 
members, 3 boards have 15 members, ! 
board has 16 members, 1 board has 17 
members, 1 board has 18 members, 1 board 


‘has 19 members, 4 boards have 20 memft- 


bers, 3 boards have 21 members, 1 board 
has 22 members, 1 board has 23 members, 
3 boards have 24 members, 1 board has 25 
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members, I board has 27 members, 3 boards 
have 30 members, 1 board has 33 members, 
1 board has 36 members, 1 board has 39 
members, I board has 42 members, 1 board 
has 46 members, 1 board has 64 members, 
1 board has 90 members. 

The members of the boards are chosen 
by popular vote in 63 cities, at regular elec- 
tions; in one or two cases at special elec- 
tions. In a few cities, only the votes of 
property owners are admitted. In 15 cases 
they are appointed by the mayor of the 
city; in 6 cases they are elected by the city 
council (sometimes by the common council 
alone) ; in 6 cases other ways are resorted 
to, such as appointment by courts, by local 
boards, or by the governor of the State. 

The members of the boards are selected 
from the city at large in 42 cases; from 
wards in 34 cases; from both in 6 cases, 
and from school districts in 8 cases. 

The term of office of members of the 
boards varies between two and seven years. 
It is two years in 24 cases; three years in 
35 cases; four years in 16 cases; five years 
in 6 cases; six years in 7 cases; seven years 
in 1 case; from one to five years in I case. 

Vacancies in the board are temporarily 
filled by the board itself in 38 cases; by 
appointment by the mayor in 22 cases; by 
the city council or board of aldermen in 
12 cases; by joint conventions of the board 
of aldermen and the school board in 9 
cases. Other modes are resorted to in 10 
cases. These show, however, that the prin- 
ciple is adhered to to let the same authority 
make the selection which made the original 
appointment or selection. 

The principal source of revenue for pub- 
lic schools is in all cases (90) local tax- 
ation, but in 41 cases the State and county 
are also mentioned as sources of school 
revenue. 

The maximum rate of tax could not be 
ascertained in all cases; many of the replies 
state that the law does not specify a maxi- 
mum, only providing for “reasonable ex- 
penditures.” 

The title to schoolhouses and property is 
vested in the board in 49 cases, in the city 
in 41 cases. 

The board is a legal corporation in 62 

cases; in 28 cases it it not. 
_ The superintendent of schools is elected 
in 86 cases by the board, of which he is 
usually a professional adviser, but rarely, 
if ever, a voting member. In 2 cases he is 
elected by popular vote, and in 1 or 2 cases 
he is elected by local boards (i. e., not by 
the central city board), or appointed by 
the governor of the State. 

The superintendent’s term of office varies 
between one and six years. In 27 cases it 
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it one year; in II cases two years; in 17 
cases three years; in 9 cases four years; in 
3 cases five years, and in I case six years. 
In 22 cases the term is not defined, or is 
subject to the pleasure of the board. 

Authority to examine candidates for 
teachers’ certificates is vested in the super- 
intendent of city schools in 26 cases; in a 
special board of examiners in 27 cases; in 
a committee of the school board in 12 
cases, and in county and State examiners 
in 8 cases. Where the board is the author- 
ity, the latter is usually delegated to the 
superintendent and his deputies, or to 
specialists among the principals of schools. 
The board of examiners, if such exist, also 
consists of professional men of distinction 
and reputation. 

Authority to appoint teachers is vested, 
asarule,in the board of education, namely, 
in 77 cases. In 5 cases a committee of the 
board performs this duty, but its action is 
subject to the approval of the board. In 
6 cases the superintendent appoints teach- 
ers, and in 2 cases local or district boards 
do so. 


HOW A PARADE IMPRESSED A 
CITY. 


bee one absorbing ambition of my 
youthful days was to enter West 
Point’ as a necessary step to service in 
Uncle Sam’s army, but my parents being 
otherwise minded I had to content myself 
with the organization and command of a 
company of boys, and later with service in 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania. It 
has also been my’ privilege to command 
several large political clubs organized on 
military lines, but not until the night of 
October 14, 1909, was I called upon to lead 
such a host as marched through the streets 
of Harrisburg to the inspiring strains of 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ and other 
familiar airs. With the enthusiasm born 
of a righteous cause, those in charge of the 
arrangements for the men’s parade—a fea- 
ture of the State Sunday-school Convention 
—assured me that thousands would be in 
line, and that one town would send at least 
1400 marching men. My experience in 
many parades had made me somewhat 
doubtful as to the actual turnout, and the 
chilling, intermittent rain of the early eve- 
ning increased doubts as to the success of 
the demonstration. 

But neither rain nor damp streets nor 
any ordinary drawback discouraged those 
men. They had made up their minds to 
march, and march they would. Not the 
least inspiring feature of the whole won- 
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derful procession was the swinging cadence 
of many men who had frequently marched 
with me in political or military organiza- 
tions. They saluted while passing in re- 
view with true soldierly spirit, and a 
marcher with one leg was as enthusiastic 
as his fellows with two. 

It was no milksop caravan; no molly- 
coddle aggregation of impractical reli- 
gionists. That host was largely made up 
of men with the scars of life’s battles 
upon them. They claimed for themselves 
no saintly prerogatives or superior right- 
eousness, but, marching shoulder to shoulder 
before their fellow-men, declared to the 
world their need of co-operation in trying 
to help themselves and others. 

Uncle Isaac, an old colored friend, said 
the next morning: “ Robert Raikes, lean- 
ing over the parapet of heaven and looking 
down upon that great host of men, must 
have exclaimed, ‘Glory to God!’” 
Thoughtful business men, men of the 
world, if you please, have said to me, not 
once but frequently, since that remarkable 
parade: “Mr. Chief Marshal, you are to 
be congratulated upon that fine spectacle. 
It meant more than a mere procession. It 
is bound to result in lasting good for Har- 
tisburg and the whole state.” A good 
woman, watching the great children’s 
parade on the following day, said it was 
fine, but the marching men had affected 
her as no parade had ever done. “It was 
grand to see those men show their colors,” 
said she, “and I can’t tell how I felt as 
those thousands marched by.” 

When Governor Edwin S. Stuart, splen- 
did man that he is, was told that several 
hundred men were in the reception room at 
the Capitol, and wanted to pay their re- 
spects, his emotions almost overcame him 
as the volume of song from the waiting 
throng filled his office. Many incidents of 
this kind might be mentioned. One of the 
striking impressions made upon my mind 
as I entered the auditorium after the 
parade and looked over the great audience 
of men was the presence of many officials 
and prominent employees of the state gov- 
ernment. Side by side, singing lustily, 
stood the State Teasurer and the Assis- 
tant Attorney-General. Men in all the 
walks of life took part in that service and 
remained until almost eleven o’clock to 
hear a discussion of the work of the Man 
of Galilee. 

It is hardly possible to attempt to ana- 
lyze the results of that remarkable parade 
and its widespreading effect upon the men 
of Pennsylvania. I have marched in the 
inaugural parades at Washington and in 
many civic processions, but no demonstra- 
tion ever left such an impression upon my 
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mind as that of the Sunday-school host. | 
believe it means a change of front in the 
attitude of men toward the Sunday-school 
cause.—E. J. Stackpole, Harrisburg, Pa, 


in Sunday School Times. 


A CASE OF HONOR. 


MILY WRIGHT, summoned to Mr. 
Davis’ private office, had no presenti- 
ment of ill; indeed, walking up through the 
bright spring morning, she had been un- 
usually happy and full of eager plans. She 
knew that she was doing good work, and 
her thoughts had run upon the possibility 
of a promotion, and what she could do then 
for her sister and little Donald. So she 
only waited, cheerful and alert, for Mr. 
Davis’ orders. 

Three minutes later she walked slowly 
down the corridor. Dismissed! She never 
had thought of the possibility of such a 
thing, not once. One week’s more work, 
and then the old heart-sickening search 
again. She could have a good recom- 
mendation—the best—but even with that, to 
find another situation in July— 

Ethel Carse, pretty and careless and 
meaning to be kind, looked up as Emily 
walked back to her desk. 

“ Have they fired you?” she asked. “It’s 
ashame! They always do lay off the latest 
comers in July, but they missed it in giving 
you a walking ticket. I’d like to tell Mr. 
Davis so.” 

“Oh, no!” Emily gasped. 

“Oh, I sha’nt, you needn’t fear. I’m 
afraid of my life with him, but I’d like to. 
If I were you, I wouldn’t hurt myself with 
work this week, that’s all.” 

It was Emily’s own first impulse—not in- 
deed in retaliation, but from sheer heart- 
sickness; but presently she pulled herself 
together. 

“T am paid for the week’s work. I must 
give honorable service,” she said to herself, 
sternly. And so, because honorable service 
meant to her finishing her tasks regardless 
of time, she stayed beyond her hour several 
nights that week. 

She was tempted to drop things at 5 
o’clock, as Ethel did—Ethel, who was to 
be kept on. In the mood of discourage- 
ment that was upon her, the very dreari- 
ness of the office, emptied of all except one 
or two special workers, oppressed her. Yet 
she stayed, putting into exquisite order 
each day’s work. It was Friday, while she 
was wearily typewriting some _ specifica- 
tions, that she was startled by Mr. Davis’ 
voice beside her: 

“Miss Wright, what are you doing 
here?” 
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“Finishing this work—it came in the last 
mail,” Emily replied. 

“ Are you not to leave Saturday?” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, briefly. The 
question seemed needlessly cruel. 

“Yet you are staying overtime?” 

Emily looked at him gravely. “ My work 
is here until Saturday night,” she said. 

Mr. Davis’ keen glance flashed from her 
face to her copy, perfect in each detail. 

“Miss Wright,” he said, “I am going to 
take the responsibility of asking you, for 
the company, to continue your services with 
us. We can better afford to lose a little in 
money than to lose one who so honors her 
trust—and herself.” 

Out in the summer evening Emily walked 
home with shining eyes. It was good, oh, 
so good, to have the place, but underneath 
was something better. She had not failed 
herself.—Youth’s Companion. 


TONY, THE PACK BURRO. 


BY JULIA DARROW COWLES. 


NCE there were two little burros that 
lived at the foot of a mountain in 
Colorado. Their names were Tony and 
Cleo, and they seemed to think a very great 
deal of each other. But Tony and Cleo 
did not look in the least alike. Cleo had 
soft fluffy hair, and her master combed it 
out every day, and was very careful to 
keep her looking just as pretty as possible. 
But poor Tony received very little atten- 
tion. His hair might get knotted and tan- 
gled with burrs, but it did not matter at all. 
The reason was this: Cleo was kept to 
carry travelers up the mountain, and the 
prettier she looked, the oftener she was 
wanted by those who were choosing a 
burro to ride. Tony, on the other hand, 
was just a pack burro; that is, he had great 
packs of goods strapped upon his back, and 
he carried these up the mountain instead 
of carrying people, so, of course, his mas- 
ter thought it did not matter whether his 
coat was fine and smooth or not. I am sure 
that Cleo thought a great deal of Tony, in 
spite of his rough coat, but I think Tony 
must have wished that he could look as nice 
as Cleo, and so could have carried people 
up the mountain instead of straw or lum- 
ber, or baskets and blankets and tents. 
Tony was a good little fellow at heart, 
but it was not to be wondered at if he some- 
times grew tired and wanted to run away 
from all the big burdens that he was ex- 
pected to carry. One day a camping party 
came to the owner of the two little burros, 
and wanted to hire them for a trip up the 
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mountain, where they were planning to 
camp for a few days. So Tony and Cleo 
were brought out, and as soon as one of 
the ladies of the party saw Cleo, she ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, what a dear little burro! I 
want her to take me up the trail.” Of 
course this made Cleo feel very happy, and 
I like to think that Tony tried not to care 
when a great pack of straw was strapped 
upon his back. It was such a big pack 
that the poor little fellow was almost buried 
from sight beneath it, but it was not heavy, 
and Tony certainly was glad of that. Each 
one of the party selected his burro, while 
the pack burros were loaded with the goods, 
and then they were ready to start. Up and 
up the trail they went, sometimes coming 
to narrow ledges of rock where there was 
just room enough for them to pass; some- 
times climbing steep cliffs where no horse 
could have kept his footing. But the little 
burros were used to just such climbing and 
did not mind it at all. They had been 
brought up in the mountains, and were 
quite at home on the steepest trails. 

But all at once, as they reached a very 
narrow part of the trail,a great stone under 
Tony’s foot gave way and rolled over the 
edge of the cliff. Tony stumbled, tried to 
catch himself, gave a helpless little scram- 
ble, and then rolled over the cliff too. 
Down and down he went, some thirty feet, 
and then, on a bit of level rock he landed 
upon his back, in the midst of his load of 
straw—quite unhurt! The train of burros 
was quickly stopped, and the drivers ran 
to the edge of the cliff and looked over with 
anxious faces. As they looked down, they 
saw Tony give a great lurch, roll over upon 
his side, and then scramble to his feet. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all!” they ex- 
claimed. And then they laughed. But in 
another moment they had gone to work, 
and in a little while one of their number 
was let down with ropes and straps to the 
ledge of rock beside Tony. Then the as- 
tonished little burro was securely fastened 
to the straps and pulled back up the cliff, 
and when the driver had been pulled up, 
too, Tony took his former place in thé pack 
train, and the march up the mountain was 
resumed. Now, as all this “truly hap- 
pened,” I believe that if Tony could think, 
this was about what he said to himself as 
he carefully picked his way on up the trail: 
“Tf I had been carrying one of those peo- 
ple, instead of my load of straw, when I 
went over the cliff, I’d have been killed, 
and so would they. I guess perhaps it’s 
better to be satisfied with what I’ve got to 
do. The load of straw that I felt so cross 
about carrying, was the very thing that 
saved my life! ”—Primary Education. 
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A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCES. 
BY D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. 


NDER the delusive idea that I might 
one day be called to a fairly-earned 
college Fellowship, I presented myself as 
candidate for a Classical Mastership in a 
great school in Dunedin (Edinburgh, Scot- 
land), and was successful in my candidate- 
ship. The position was to a prentice-hand 
so remunerative an one, its duties were so 
much to my taste, the Fellowship seemed 
composed of such cloudlike and dissolving 
material, and the calls upon my means were 
so numerous and pressing, that I was led 
by slow degree to drop all ideas of a mixed 
literary and legal life, and to turn my at- 
tention more and more earnestly and undi- 
videdly to the calling into which I had been 
fortuitously drawn. 

For a long time I was more modest and 
diffident in my demeanor to my boys than 
they were to me. Not that they were rude 
or underbred. They were almost unexcep- 
tionally pleasant well-mannered little fel- 
lows. But for a while I felt, as I imagine 
many a young clergyman must feel under 
analogous circumstances, that I was work- 
ing at a business of very great importance 
with a conscious doubt as to my special call- 
ing thereto. Slowly and slowly the serious- 
ness of my vocation made itself apparent. 
I began to examine closely the nature of 
my work. I was hereby led to discard 
certain time-honored manuals, as being, to 
my thinking, worse than useless; as being 
impediments no less to the teacher than to 
the taught. I worked voluntary work with 
my more enthusiastic pupils, and in leisure 
hours went through with what were un- 
wisely termed my “ boobies ” a great deal of 
work which to them was, probably, invol- 
untary and Egyptian taskwork. Colleagues 
of undoubted friendship, kindness, and 

‘sagacity, warned me in vain. I was told 
—and the warning was iustified by the 
sequel—that I had better do too little than 
attempt too much; that I should in a short 
time bring about me a hornet’s nest of 
private tutors, dissatisfied—because rela- 
tively unprogressive—pupils, and, what 
would be most formidable, dissatisfied 
parents of relatively unprogressive pupils. 
Confident in the disinteredness of my mo- 
tives, and vainly trusting to my supposed 
mental and my real physical powers, I 
went on and on from innovation to inno- 
vation, from enthusiasm to enthusiasm. 

After a while I found corporeal chas- 
tisement to be less and less necessary for 
the preservation of discipline. The excite- 
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ment of the class-room began to be an en- 
joyment. I mingled with my boys, as did 
other colleagues with theirs, in the school- 
yard games; would go with some of them 
on long Saturday rambles over the neigh- 
boring mountains. The incidents of school- 
life followed me into my home privacy. 
My retrospective wistful looks grew fewer 
and fewer as I followed my scholastic 
plough, until at length I looked forward 
only. I became heart and soul a school- 
master. 

One morning I was seated at a quarter 
before eleven with a senior class before me, 
when a messenger entered the room, gave 
a whisper in my ear, and I rose in haste 
and bewilderment, and on reaching my 
home found that the relative on whom 
half my earthly hopes were fixed, who was 
the last link that bound me to the past, 
and who, in apparent health, had given 
me my breakfast an hour or two before, 
was dead. 

A very short time after this loss, before 
my health or spirits had had time for full 
recovery, I received a letter from the Sec- 
retary of our Schola Nova, stating that, 
for certain reasons not therein mentioned, 
my resignation would be a thing desirable 
to the Directors. In utter amazement and 
consternation, I spent a day in calling upon 
each one of these latter; was informed by 
many that they knew nothing definite of 
the matter; by a select few that I had been 
all along considered as entertaining views 
or possessing accomplishments too high- 
pitched for my position; that, in point of 
fact, the public of Dunedin would prefer 
a more conservative, go-in-strings, imi- 
tative, plastic schoolmaster. 

By the aid of influential friends this 
movement, as cruelly unjust to myself, as 
—to my honest, if immodest, thinking— 
unwise to the prospects of Dunedin local 
education, was abandoned, and I was con- 
firmed in my position. Looking upon the 
movement against me as a sign of timid 
respect for uncultivated public opinion 
wholly undeserving of regard, I continued 
unswervingly my petty plans of reform. 
One by one dull manuals went on dropping, 
dropping. One by one my pupils were 
withdrawn. I began to dread the fate of 
the horse that endeavored to live without 
hay. The Rector of my school, my Col- 
leagues, and the Directors had perfect con- 
fidence in my motives for good, my scholar- 
ship, my powers of maintaining without 
effort strictest discipline and of awakening 
enthusiasm among my pupils. My lads on 
arriving at the Upper School were pro- 
nounced as inferior in practical training to 
none others. I might say more with truth, 
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if I quoted from authoritative words ex- 
pressed and printed. My heart began to 
dilate within me. My fellow-townsmen, I 
thought, were beginning to appreciate my 
disinterested audacity. I was a great 
goose. 

Meanwhile, upon an early May morning, 
when I had prepared to leave for my or- 
dinary routine of duty, I was warned by 
a medical man of impending alien danger; 
and after some eight days, when the danger 
was alas! over, I found myself in my class- 
room with some forty or fifty little faces 
staring at me as if wondering I could ap- 
pear amongst them so soon and with so 
little alteration in my looks after so great 
and terrible a storm had passed over me. 

By this time I had been, for a short week 
or two, a father. Henceforward I entered 
into my work with a single-heartedness 
that, I am sure, has never been surpassed. 
I claim no credit for it, God knows. The 
cause for all was above and outside me. In 
my home, compassed round about with love 
and sorrow, was lying in his tiny cradle a 
motherless boy, from whom had issued 
some mysterious influence, transfiguring 
childhood to my eyes, and hallowing my 
vocation. The once rarely used instrument 
of punishment was lying somewhere un- 
noticed, forgotten. But, so far from wax- 
ing indulgent, I became more than ever ex- 
acting. The progress of each single pupil 
became to me a matter of painful interest. 
During my five or six hours of work I sat 
like a father among a large family of sons; 
I knew honestly in my heart that I was 
liked by all the lads around me and beloved 
by a few; and in my heart I felt that the 
interests of all were dear to me. But, 
strange to say, when the bell rang to give 
us liberty to quit, I first discharged my 
hours of private tuition, and then found 
my way to the sea-side, and, with the aid 
of Don Quixote or a play of Shakespeare, 
forgot all about my daily duties; and, if 
alad of familiar visage passed me on the 
road during the afternoon or evening, I 
lacked either the courage or the inclination 
to recognize him. 

The nervous tension of this life became 
at last too much for me, and I had to seek 
health and strength in a tour for some 
months. On my return to my old duties, 
I was again assailed unjustly, cruelly, and 
unwisely by the old notice to quit. I was 
informed that a subordinate’s duty was not 
fitted for me; that, if higher duties had 
been open, they would possibly have been 
offered, but that I was apparently alto- 
gether unfitted to go in other people’s 
harness. “I wish to goodness,” said one 
of the Directors, complimenting me in 
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terms far above my merits, “that you were 
a little less in advance of your times.” 
“T am of opinion,” said another, who had had 
two sons for many years under my charge, 
“that a boy who should pass through a 
complete curriculum under your care 
would obtain the best education that Scot- 
land has to bestow. But I still urge your 
resignation on the grounds that your 
method of teaching is not in harmony with 
the habits—or, if you please, the prejudices 
—of the place.” Surely they who see 
clearly should guide the blinking and the 
blind. In the very nick of time a Profes- 
sorship in Ireland opened out to receive 
me, and the enthusiasm for reform that 
was considered damnatory to the school- 
master was held as a token of promise for 
a professorial chair. 

So much was my zeal for innovation re- 
sented or misappreciated that, after my ap- 
pointment was all but ratified, a gentleman 
(?), of name yet unknown to me, but of 
considerable standing in Dunedin, wrote a 
private and confidential letter in regard to 
a public appointment to the Irish Executive, 
warning them against employing an unsuc- 
cessful schoolmaster, and that too although 
the writer must have known that my lack 
of success with his own fellow-townsmen 
had been due entirely to the fact that they 
had considered professorial and magisterial 
teaching as essentially diverse, and that I 
had considered them as modifications one 
of the other; that they had held to the 
doctrine that the lessons of children should 
be fragmentary, discontinuous, jerky, and 
I to the theory that they should be rounded, 
flowing, continuous, and comfortable; that 
they had adhered doggedly to the doctrine 
of letting well alone, and that I as stub- 
bornly had preached the necessity of 
change. , 

These passing words concerning my own 
scholastic life are merely penned by way 
of illustrating how unreasoning, jealous, 
and vindictive is the conservatism in mat- 
ters educational of the most liberal and 
most generally cultivated of my country- 
men. They may act as an useful warning 
to young, enthusiastic, would-be educa- 
tional reformers. In Dunedin, a city whose 
chief article of commerce may be said to 
be instruction, whose local wealth and im- 
portance is bound up intimately with the 
value of this, its article of export, with 
numerous warmly attached personal friends 
amongst pupils, colleagues, directors, and 
the public, I found it a continual struggle 
to maintain myself in my position, and 
eventually found it a very difficult task to 
get out of it, and that only and avowedly 
because I taught upon a new fashion of 
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“from easy to hard,” “from beginning to 
end.” 

Directors were specially sent from time 
to time to inspect me through a lesson. 
They would report that my method was 
very pleasant to follow; that they would 
willingly be listeners for an hour or two; 
but that it was chatting, or lecturing, or a 
something between the two; but that, what- 
ever it might be, it was not teaching. 

And they were quite correct. I never in- 
tended to teach in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. I went to school day after 
day to learn; for school I had been always 
brought up to consider as a place for learn- 
ing. I divined as correctly as I could the 
condition of the average boy-intellect 
around me, and went with it through every 
phase of puzzlement, curiosity, intuition, 
reflection. I learned every lesson set my 
pupils; read it, marked it, and inwardly 
digested it. Non tam magister eram 
puerorum quam discipulorum condiscipulus. 
(I was not so much a master of boys as a 
fellow-pupil with them.) Whatever kind 
of work appeared to me on reflection or 
experiment as unhealthy, I passed over 
rapidly or omitted altogether. When 
reading a Latin poem, I could repeat hun- 
dreds of lines without a book, although 
none had been consciously committed to 


memory; and my pupils with books closed 


would take me up at a pause. I could do 
the same—not from the strength of my 
memory, for it is weak; but from the 
strength of my enthusiasm, and that was 
great indeed—with Greek epic, tragedy, 
or speech. When we changed one author 
for another, I forgot with an inexplicable 
rapidity the long lessons thus unconsciously 
learned. 

I made use of a Latin or Greek gram- 
mar solely to assist my boys in learning by 
rote the declensions and conjugations. For 
about two years I parsed English sentences 
daily with beginners, using very simple 
phraseology, and unfolding very gradually 
all the little I knew of the history, the con- 
struction, the peculiarities, and affinities of 
our complex beautiful language; and, when 
the method of dissecting a paragraph and 
a sentence had become familiar and trite, 
I transferred it with modifications and ad- 
ditions to the manipulation of Latin or 
Greek. 

By the rule of the institution my classes 
were open to public visitors one day in 
every week. On these days I was greatly 
tempted to amuse the new-comers and 
grasp at local fame by boring myself and 
my pupils; in other words, to make a great 
show of energy on my own part and of 
knowledge on the part of the lads by ask- 
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ing with volubility and loud voice strings 
of questions upon matter familiar as their 
surnames to the interrogated; in point of 
fact, to make a great noise and smoke at 
these scholastic reviews by shooting off 
blank cartridges. Great as was the tempta- 
tion, I can honestly say I never once gave 
in to it, but put my questions at random, 
as they rose naturally out of my head and 
my work; and sometimes these questions 
were so vexatiously puzzling to my class 
and to myself that many minutes of silence 
would ensue; and my visitors would leave 
the room under the idea that we were all 
going to sleep like sloths upon a narcoiic 
tree of knowledge, and would go searching 
about the grounds to find entrance into 
some more noisy and interesting monkey- 
menagerie under the control of a more 
vivacious keeper. 

I must own that on these visiting days I 
always felt, I could hardly say why, in 
danger. The visitors—who were chiefly 
women-folk—would sometimes ask ques- 
tions apparently prepared with the subtly 
diabolical intention of working my ruin. 
I remember one lady asking me why her 
boy stood so low as thirty-fifth on my 
class. I took a considerable while to re- 
flect upon this insidious conundrum, and at 
length informed her that the most probable 
reason, to my mind, was, that in the class 
there were thirty-four boys who, in my de- 
partment, were better than her own boy. 
Within a few days the child was removed, 
for some unknown reason, from my care. 
I remember when, on another occasion, a 
mother came sailing into my room before 
a gale of indignation, towing a miscreant 
whom she had found battering her darling; 
and I was entreated, almost ordered, to 
take vengeance on the spot. I held a court 
of inquiry, and the singular and _ unex- 
pected verdict was: “Serve him right.” 
If I was frank, the mother was sensible; 
for the lad was left under my charge. 

I may as well state that, by imperceptible 
degrees, the government of my class passed 
from despotism to constitutional monarchy, 
and ended in what was, perhaps, for the 
country in which I lived, too near an ap- 
proach to a pure and undefiled repub- 
licanism. 

It is with children as with grown-up 
men; a punishment, to be effective of good, 
should invariably carry with it the consent 
of the vast majority. All ordinary punish- 
ments should be codified; and remission 
should never, except for considerations of 
health, be allowed. It should also be dis- 
tinctly understood that it is not the Master 
but the public opinion and the interests of 
the class by which and to the furtherance 
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of which all punishments are inflicted. On 
all extraordinary occasions the system of 
Austrian court-martial should be imitated, 
by which an offender is tried by one rep- 
rensentative of every grade in a regiment. 
Thus, for an offence of any serious nature 
involving the cause of morality or the char- 
acter of a school, the court of justice should 
consist of a Head-master, a Master, and 
the boy-captain of every class. 

The ordinary punishment in an English 
school for petty insubordination is cor- 
poreal chastisement. The pain is usually 
borne with fortitude, is usually inflicted 
without personal ill-motive, and a grudge 
is seldom felt for long. Indeed, I would 
venture to say that the punishment is, as 
a rule, condoned by the sufferer before it is 
forgotten by the operator. I do not object 
to the system on the grounds of mercy to 
the boy so much as on the grounds of sym- 
pathy with the Master. I am disposed to 
think that rough play and hard knocks, 
given without premeditated malice, are 
good things when got in moderation. I 
should not be in a great hurry to interrupt 
what I knew to be a fair fight; it is pos- 
sible I should walk at a rapid pace to the 
scene of combat, but by a roundabout way, 
and should not feel distressed if, on my 
arrival, the fight were determined in favor 
of the better man. One great objection to 
physical chastisement is, that its infliction 
burdens a respectable and honorable pro- 
fession with ludicrous associations, and 
tends in an indirect but most powerful way 
to lower it in social estimation and recog- 
nized rank. Another objection is, that the 
punishment follows too quickly on the heels 
of the supposed offence; and in many cases 
a willing but dull pupil is filliped for the 
simple reason that his teacher lacks skill 
or temper, as a disaffected subject has 
many a time been hanged to atone for the 
injustice and the blundering of statesman 
and ruler. Another objection is, that such 
chastisement is not a natural result to any 
ordinary breach of discipline. We can see 
a congruity between a stone thrown at a 
hat on one side and a smart blow inflicted 
on the other; but there is no logical rela- 
tionship between a tingling hand or ear 
and a defective memory or wandering 
attention. ... 

The play-ground, the river, and the 
cricket-field, singly or collectively, absorb 
a great share of the time and attention of 
English boys. A schoolmaster will do well 
to interest himself in healthful sport of all 
kinds; but he will be indiscreet if he in- 
terfere with play arrangements, if he ob- 
trude his presence too often in places of 
amusement, or if he join in any game of 
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skill in which he is not himself a proficient. 
The moral discipline of the play-ground 
rests almost entirely with the senior schol- 
ars, on the well-disposed of whom a Head- 
master cannot bestow too much of friendly 
confidence, and with the ill-disposed of 
whom he cannot deal with too great cau- 
tion so long as they are only objects of 
suspicion, or with too peremptory severity 
so soon as they are convicted of misdoing. 
Once a priest, always a priest; once a 
schoolmaster, always a schoolmaster. Not 
so—at least, nominally—with myself. I 
have been kicked upstairs. I have been 
one of the favored few allowed to emerge 
from the routine duties and unworthy 
thraldom of scholastic life to the more con- 
genial duties and almost perfect freedom of 
life professorial. I have, furthermore, had 
the good fortune to be called to a chair 
in an university where the professorate is 
in full, vital, vivifying action. Have my 
duties been essentially altered? Not in the 
very slightest degree. I have been for the 
last three years fulfilling the identical 
duties performed for twelve previous years 
with my senior classes in Dunedin. The 
only—and a most important—difference 
has been, that under the designation of 
professor I have been treated with con- 
fidence and respect, and allowed a fair 
share of spontaneous action; as a school- 
master, I was checked in every effort for 
good by the honest but unenlightened 
prejudices of an outer public, and the offi- 
cious intermeddlement of an unqualified, 
unscholastic, unacademic Directorate. 
When first elected to my present chair, 
I had stereotyped in my mind an ideal char- 
acter of a professor. I conceived that the 
lectures required of me would be some- 
thing differing altogether in kind from the 
spontaneous natural discussion I had for 
years carried on with the lads whom now, 
in obedience to the whisper of the invisible 
Policeman, I was to leave, not unreluc- 
tantly, for ever. I feared that it would be 
requisite for me to give elaborate disser- 
tations upon such unfamiliar and not ‘very 
practical subjects as The Architecture of 
the Parthenon; The Dikasteries of Athens; 
The Sophists of Antiquity; The Exports 
and Imports of Corinth; The Greek Par- 
ticles; The Achean League. I considered 
that it would be incumbent upon me, at 
least once in three years, to annotate a 
Greek Play in Latin, to wrangle about mi- 
croscopic trivialities, and to make face- 
tiously scurrilous remarks in my foot-notes 
about all previous and contemporary anno- 
tators. I meditated wearing black clothes 
with a white tie until the Amen of my 
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days. I had an uneasy feeling that I was 
unconsciously a great take-in. 

When a man is married, he is in almost 
all cases surprised at the little difference 
between his ordinary habits after and be- 
fore marriage. Young curates after or- 
dination are apt for a while to feel disap- 
pointed at the provokingly infinitesimal 
amount of apostolic power that seems trans- 
fused into their being. When a banker is 
translated to the peerage, he will probably 
reacknowledge his mortality so soon as the 
“my Lord” has lost its piquant novelty. 
For myself, I was reassured to find that the 
chair I was called upon to fill was just 
such a chair as I had filled to my own com- 
fort for twelve long years. In fact, I was 
still what I am to this day—a schoolmaster. 
The only difference was one for the worse 
as regards my duties; for I was now only 
a teacher of Greek language, Greek litera- 
ture, and collateral branches; whereas, for- 
merly, I had been, to my own thinking, a 
teacher of ancient classics in the widest 
interpretation of the words. 

In all our universities we have separate 
chairs for Latin and Greek. This division 
would, probably, be advisable in an imag- 
inary land where the schools were numer- 
ous and efficient; where the universities 
were resorted to only by scholars pre- 
viously well trained and ambitious to add 
knowledge to knowledge. Under the pres- 
ent deplorable condition of affairs, a man 
to do work as a professor must stoop man- 
fully and contentedly to the duties of an 
almost primary teacher. One such profes- 
sor, with two able and energetic assistants, 
would do more work upon a single system 
of his own with Latin and Greek classes 
together, than two separate professors for 
the two languages, working upon different 
systems, and occasionally interfering with 
the theories inculcated by each other. 

The youths I had now under my care 
were of the same age as those attending 
the two senior classes of my Dunedin 
school. The majority of them had been 
very poorly prepared. Their education 
only devolved partially on myself. They 
all attended classes in Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, French, and German; some of the 
more advanced, in terms extending over 
two years, attended lectures on Logic, 
Metaphysics, Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, Law, Political Economy. I 
had only three hours a week severally with 
my new pupils, and only some seventy 
hours a year; and yet, strange to say, I 
have for the last year been reading with 
pupils, who learned their elements with me 
not three years ago, entire books—not ex- 
tracts—from the best Greek authors, with 
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a facility of understanding on their part 
that I had never myself experienced, when, 
between nineteen and twenty years of age, 
after twelve years of almost exclusive clas- 
sical instruction, with about six hundred 
hours of annual instruction and supervision 
in the one great subject, I left St. Edward’s 
for the university of Camelot. 

Was it that my new pupils and I were 
superior in mental powers to my old com- 
panions and masters at St. Edward’s? Not 
at all. The pupils were in mental capacity 
neither above nor below the average. I[ 
am unaffectedly and sadly conscious of the 
limits of my own faculties. But, apart 
from my own system of instruction, which 
I consider to be infinitely superior to any 
system under which I as a pupil was ever 
worked, my students were now approach- 
ing the study of a complex puzzling lan- 
guage at a comparatively mature age, and 
the various studies which took away from 
their time were adding daily to the strength, 
breadth, and subtlety of their intelligences. 
A great deal—a very great deal—of their 
success in my room was due to the col- 
lateral work going on in the rooms of my 
colleagues. Other men were laboring, and 


I was entering into their labors. 
I spoke at random, and with a careless 
presumption, a little above. I spoke of “my 


system.” I withdraw the egotistic pronoun- 
adjective—which may be done with safety 
in an Essay so full of the first pronoun- 
substantive—and substitute: “an approxi- 
mation, to the best of my abilities, to Na- 
ture’s system.” In other words, I worked, 
and work still, as follows :— 

Many of my first-year’s students come 
to me utterly innocent of Greek. For- 
tunately, however, they come to college,. 
not as to a young man’s club, but as to a 
bona fide place of instruction. For a few 
weeks they are engaged in mastering de- 
clensions and conjugations. This work 
they must do for themselves. No alien can: 
chew for them this unpalatable food.. 
From the first day, however, I insist that 
every Greek word should be pronounced in: 
accordance with the system of accentuation 
handed down to us by the Alexandrian: 
grammarian. So soon as the Accidence is. 
tolerably well mastered, I begin to read 
some such easy work in viva voce trans- 
lation as The Apology of Plato. - Instead of 
leading them to believe superstitiously in: 
every idiom of the new language, I can: 
show to them that, in the first page or two 
of the above-mentioned book, Plato has 
made numerous and, probably, purposeless- 
violations of the strict rules of grammar. 
By and by they will hear me read a book 
of Homer, and they will find that Homer,. 
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monarch that he was, considered times or 
tenses as made only for slaves. Later on 
they will ascertain that the best writers of 
the most intellectual people of ancient or 
modern times—poets, historians, philoso- 
phers, and orators—wrote all, without ex- 
ception, with a profound contempt for, or 
ignorance of, the rules of strict gram- 
matical science. And the wonder is, they 
will think—and this is a pregnant thought 
—that they wrote none the worse, but, 
probably, much the better for their con- 
tempt or ignorance. What a benefit it must 
be, they will perhaps think, to be trained 
unconsciously in the scientifically inac- 
curate, but practical, forcible, and elastic 
use of one’s own language! They will 
gradually come to consider that there are 
no such things as Greek Grammar, Latin 
Grammar, English Grammar, any more 
than such absurdities as English Arith- 
metic, French Physics, Dutch Electricity. 
They will begin to see that there are certain 
universal laws of thought, of which traces 
may be discerned in the organization of all 
languages—at all events, of such as they 
are called upon to deal with—and will be 
interested in observing the comparative de- 
flections made from those laws by the lan- 
guages more or less familiar to them. 
They will come to appreciate the wanton 
luxuriance, the infinite variety, the careless 
versatility of Hellenic speech, wherein ex- 
pression shifts from tense to tense and 
mood to mood like lamplight on flossed 
silk or sunbeams on pebbles in clear water; 
the grave and dignified simplicity, the log- 
ical sequence, the measured fugue-like 
music of Latin; the trim precision, the 
sharp-cut exactitude, the polished prose 
brilliancy of French; the uncouth majesty, 
the rich and deep resonance, the antique 
air of quaint, stubborn, self-centered Ger- 
man; the reckless defiance of system, the 
love of anomaly, the borrowing and amal- 
gamating properties, the wayward graces, 
the pith and vigor of their own tongue; 
and it will, perhaps, strike them that the 
leading characteristics of great nations 
may, to some extent, be adumbrated in the 
linguistic habits they have unconsciously 
formed. After a little while I exact, so 
far as I can exact, three carefully-written 
exercises weekly. These I examine in the 
leisure-time of my students, each exercise 
separately ; and upon these exercises I build 
almost the entire superstructure of my 
grammatical teaching. During the hour of 
lecture in which I read portions of an 
author I seldom break the sequence of 
narrative, oration, play, or dialogue, unless 
a difficulty of an extraordinary kind pre- 
sents itself; but my students are requested 
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to note with pencil any passage they may 
find it hard to follow, and to call upon me 
for explanation at the ‘end of the lecture, 
either in class, or by themselves. 

By this system of endeavoring to interest 
a pupil from almost the very outset of a 
difficult study, I have been enabled to 
achieve what many will think impossible 
results. I have been enabled to read un- 
broken books of Homer to youths who, less 
than two years previously, were ignorant 
of the Greek characters; and to my second 
and third year students I have read in Eng- 
lish from dialogue of Plato, tragic play, 
and Demosthenic oration as fast as I could 
coherently word the renderings; and I have 
been attentively, intelligently followed. 
And my fluency on all occasions has been 
at least as much due to the interest of my 
pupils as to my own enthusiasm. On one 
occasion, after going through the speech 
in smaller portions, I read, after three 
weeks of laborious rehearsal, to second and 
third year students the Crown Speech of 
Demosthenes in three readings of two and 
a half hours each; and I did so, I can say 
in perfect honesty, not to exhibit a feat 
of volubility, but to give my lads the best 
dramatic impression I could of that mag- 
nificent and incomparable specimen of 
ancient oratory. 

And this topic suggests to me a radical 
defect in our classical teaching. While we 
treat ancient language with a servile and 
superstitious reverence, we treat our own 
with unmerited contempt. From the mo- 
ment we begin to translate ancient authors, 
we begin to corrupt the purity of English 
idiom. It is as though, when we took to 
drink French claret, we should purposely 
—or purposelessly—deteriorate our own 
English ale. Under any circumstances it 
is a long and laborious task to achieve sim- 
plicity, purity, ease, and elegance in speak- 
ing and writing our own tongue. But it 
becomes trebly difficult when over years 
when imitativeness is strong we have habi- 
tuated ourselves to modes of expression 
only heard in classic grammar-schools, 
only written within academic examination- 
halls. If the idioms of foreign tongues are 
so crotchety as to be mastered only at the 
expense of our own language, they had far 
better be left alone. In reality they are 
not so. Common sense would teach us the 
absurdity of supposing that a sentence of 
good Greek can be satisfactorily rendered 
by a sentence of bad English. Every les- 
son in a great author of antiquity might 
be, and ought to be, made a lesson in the 
vernacular—at all events, so thought no 
less a man than Pitt—and no single un- 
idiomatic expression in this latter should 
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ever be passed by, much less should the 
use of such expressions be rigorously incul- 
cated. I would not, certainly, advocate an 
unlimited license of paraphrase; but I would 
earnestly deprecate the fashion almost uni- 
versal of verbal, literal, hybrid translation. 
If any outsider were only to look over the 
examination-papers of candidates for high 
classical honors at any of our universities, 
and were to peruse the rendering of ex- 
tracts from Homer, Thucydides, Sophocles, 
Demosthenes, and others, he would con- 
sider that the style of writing before him 
was exceedingly unlike the modes of speech 
and writing of his own countrymen at any 
known epoch; and would wonder that any 
men could really and truly admire the 
works of writers that read so grotesquely 
and ungracefully in an alien tongue. 

Any one who has had much of experi- 
ence in matters linguistic will agree with 
me that it is not twice as hard to learn two 
foreign languages as to learn one; and 
that still less is it four times as hard to 
learn four. In fact, as the number of lan- 
guages moves on in a rising arithmetic 
series of I, 2, 3, 4,5... , the difficulty of 
acquisition varies ina descending geomet- 
ric series such as . . . 16, 8, 4, 2, 1. Upon 
these considerations I think it would be no 
hardship to exact of all candidates to clas- 
sical masterships in first-class schools a 
thorough knowledge of Italian, French, and 
German. Italian and Latin should be, as 
said elsewhere, considered as indivisible; 
and French and German, if taught by 
highly educated native scholars, would be 
invested with a dignity which hitherto has 
been denied them in the estimation of 
young English students. A German may 
occasionally master our pronunciation and 
appreciate our national peculiarities; but 
this is very rarely the case with French- 
men. Typical characteristics cling to them 
as to cats with a tenacity that defies all 
modifying influences. The great propor- 
tion, also, of French masters are half- 
illiterate men; and would, probably, be but 
genteel hairdressers in their. own land. 
They have only an outside book-cover 
knowledge of their own literature, and set 
a preposterous value upon Parisian accen- 
tuation, the glib utterance of conversational 
commonplace, and other gimcrack conven- 
tional accomplishments. After ten or 
twenty years of misery, as supremely ig- 
norant and as complacently disdainful of 
the people they are quitting as on the day 
of their arrival, they carry home with them 
their hoarded savings, and spend the au- 
tumn of their days amid the bustle and ex- 
citement of a Frenchman’s earthly Para- 
dise. 
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As there are no limits to the working 
powers and courage of our graduates, there 
can be no doubt that, if a knowledge of 
modern languages were exacted of them 
and well remunerated, they would be found 
able and willing to meet the call. Indeed, 
at my own—in matters intellectual, ad- 
mirable—Schola Nova at Dunedin, all the 
classical masters without exception were 
qualified in this desirable way. If such 
were generally the case—and alas! it is 
very rarely the case in the best schools of 
England—our own youg scholars would 
gradually push out of the scholastic market 
all foreigners except the highly cultivated, 
who would hold their own to their and our 
advantage. This elimination of foreign 
rubbish would be a great gain to our boys 
and girls, and a great gain to the profes- 
sion of teachers, whose rise in general esti- 
mation must depend mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, upon the increased extent of their 
useful attainments and the corresponding 
value of their practical services; who, be- 
fore they can command the respect of all 
around them, must use Self-respect as a 
guide upon the road to find Self-improve- 
ment; and these twain, when met together, 
will cross arms to lift them up to the de- 
sired pedestal of Self-assertion. 

This last word recalls me to myself. In 
this Essay, as in two others, I have made 
an unusual sprinkling of “I’s” and “ me’s.” 
Had I been preparing articles for a 
monthly magazine, an alias might have 
been used without difficulty on my own 
part to obviate harsh criticism from the 
reader. But I am writing, not for esthetic, 
but for useful purposes. It may possibly 
be found that I have little that is new to 
tell; but whatever I have to tell must be 
told to a very great extent with apparent 
egotism. Were I a chemist, a geologist, or 
a political economist, I might bring before 
readers or hearers the results of years of 
study upon subjects altogether impersonal. 
They might listen to my words, or gaze 
upon my diagrams, or watch my experi- 
ments, and care little what manner of man 
I personally was. But the subject of edu- 
cation is one that penetrates into every 
cranny of every one’s life. Not a man 
alive but has something to say upon the 
universal subject. Indeed, in regard to the 
right methods of training a child, govern- 
ing a kingdom, and poking a fire, it may 
be said that every one man considers him- 
self as knowing more than the rest of man- 
kind put together. There is more of the 
scientific element, I own, in right education 
than we are disposed to believe; but, after 
a few broad, simple scientific principles 
have once been laid down and acquiesced 
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in, the working part must be left to able 
and honest hands, and idiosyncrasies must 
be allowed a large margin for free action. 
No man can appeal to a large audience on 
the topic now before us with the presump- 
tuous idea that what he can state should be 
regarded as comprehensive or final. I 
have stated honestly my experiences as boy 
at school, as youth at college, as teacher 
at school and college, and have added a 
few theories as the fruit of my experiences. 
I have egotized, however, out of sheer 
modesty; from a disinclination to discuss 
a subject of universal interest in terms of 
impersonal and dictatorial preachment. I 
shall be satisfied if here and there a sug- 
gestion has been made that will hereafter 
tend in the least degree to overthrow scho- 
lastic superstitions, to smooth the course of 
school life for children, and to raise to its 
due level in social rank and to second in 
its claims to the right of at least partial 
self-government the respectable, but in- 
sufficiently respected, profession of which 
I am a humble but enthusiastic member. 


PLANT A TREE. 


LUCY LARCOM. 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with .song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
_He plants peace. 
Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
_ Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 
: He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity ! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 
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He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


THE FOREST LESSON. 


In order to reforest a part of the Adiron- 
dacks, it has been found necessary to import 
a million young trees from Germany. 

Press Dispatch. 


The throb of the ax in the forest went on 
through a nation vast, 
Like a fevered heart that is beating in 
measure that’s all too fast; 
We gave carte blanche to the woodman, and 
none stayed the vandal hand, 
And now, to replant our forests, we must 
send to the Fatherland. 

The sawmill shrieked in the mountains, and 
the sound was borne on the breeze, 
O’er the crash of the falling giants as they 

splintered the smaller trees, 
And all that was left was silence, where 
whispered the forests grand— 
And now, to repair the mischief, we must 
send to the Fatherland. 
We have gained some industrial captains—of 
lumber monarchs a few— 
But somehow they don’t quite balance the 
damage that such chaps do; 
There’s naught to make up for those barrens 
where wantonness set its brand, 
In these days when for forest seedlings we 
must send to the Fatherland! 
Authur Chapman, in Denver Republican. 


A RHYME OF THE ROAD. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


I bless that man whose kindness set 
These avenues of shade, 

And may his place in heaven be yet 
By many a green arcade! 


The trees of Heaven are dark and wide; 
Sweet shade have they and full; 

Our God Himself at eventide 
Walks there in shadow cool. 


Now may He pause mid heavenly folk, 
Beckon that man and say: 

“Friend, they are good, the beech and oak 
You planted on a day.” 


And by his palm tree and his well 
May angel faces lean; 

And may he hear Heaven’s sacring-bell 
From out a leafy screen. 


Now for the acorn smooth and round, 
And the beech-mast so small, 

His bed he made on the holy ground, 
Where dews of heaven will fall! 
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O may the River of Life flow soft 
Over its jeweled stones, 

And may the birds in boughs aloft 
Sing well their Lauds and Nones. 


Yea, be he keeper of those trees, 
And may he rest below, 

Who gives to weary folk such ease, 
This man of long ago. 


And may he shelter golden birds, 
And white lambs on the grass, 
Who tempers still for flocks and herds 
This sky of molten brass.—The Spectator. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
TREES. 


THE costliest tree in the world is the plane 
tree growing in Wood Street, London, Eng- 
land, occupying space which, but for its being 
there, would bring in a rental of $1,500 a 
year, and this capitalized at 30 years purchase 
gives a value of $45,000. 

The largest tree in the world is the great 
chestnut tree at the foot of Mt. Etna which 
is called the “ Chestnut Tree of a Hundred 
Horses,” and is thought to be one of the 
oldest trees in existence. Five enormous 
branches rise from one great trunk, which is 
212 feet in circumference. A part of the 
trunk has been broken away and through 
its interior, which is hollow, two carriages 
can be driven abreast. 

The largest fruit tree in the United States 
is a peach of the Crawford variety, standing 
on the farm of Allen Harris, in Kern County, 
Maryland. It measures 67 inches in circum- 
ference and 22 inches in diameter. Three 
of the limbs are 22 inches, 29 inches and 
30 inches in circumference respectively. 

The largest white oak tree ever cut in the 
United States came out of Trumbull County, 
Ohio, a few years ago. It was delivered to a 
timber mill, and measured 62 feet in length 
and 7 feet through, and contained 7,365 feet 
of lumber, board measure. It was located 
by Mr. Helman’s buyers on C. K. Shipman’s 
farm in Gustavus, Ohio, and $100 bought it. 
The Helman company dressed the stick down 
to 30x39 inches, 62 feet long and shipped it 
to New York where it is now used as a 
dredge anchor. 

One of Missouri’s giant trees, felled on a 
farm near Laclede, a few years ago, had a 
diameter of 6 feet, and from it made 505 
good fence posts and 15 big loads of wood. 
Its age was estimated as 240 years. 

In Terre Bonne Parish, Louisiana, the 
largest orange tree in the South grows. It 
is 50 feet high and 15 feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base, and has often yielded 10,000 
oranges per season. 

An old giant tree is the largest apple tree in 
the State of New York. It stands near the 
town of Wilson, and was planted in 1815, its 
highest yield being 33 barrels of apples in a 
single season. 

California is noted as a land of wonderful 
trees, and Mariposa Grove is known far and 
wide as “The Big Tree Country.” ‘“ Wa- 
wona,” sometimes called “The Tunnel Tree,” 
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has a roadway cut through the solid heart, 
which is 27 feet through, ten feet high and 
ten feet wide. The Grizzly Giant redwood 
contains enough lumber to build a box that 
would inclose the Masonic Temple of Chi- 
cago. According to actual measurement the 
girth of this tree at a height of five feet from 
the ground is 98 feet ten inches. 

The most sacred tree in the world is prob- 
ably the sacred bo. On the night of October 
7, 1887, a terrible storm raging on the Island 
of Ceylon threw to the ground what probably 
up to that time had been the oldest tree in 
the world, the sacred bo of Ceylon. The 
oldest written description of this wonderful 
tree known to exist is that by Fa Hiam, a 
Chinese historian and traveler, who visited 
the tree in the year 414 A. D. It was then 
702 years old, having been planted by King 
Devinpiatissa in the year 288 before our era 
began. If the above date is correct this bo 
tree was more than 2,175 years old when the 
storm ended its career on the first mentioned 
night. 

Georgia has a quivering tree, so called be- 
cause every limb, both large and small, on the 
tree, trembles as in fear, or as a suffering 
animal would quiver, and this occurs when 
not a breath of air is stirring. 

There is a tree in Persia designated as 
“The Sorrowful Tree,” the first bud of which 
opens when the first star appears in the even- 
ing. As the night advances and the stars 
thickly stud the sky, the buds continue grad- 
ually opening until the whole tree looks like 
one immense white flower. When dawn ap- 
proaches, however, the Sorrowful Tree closes 
its flowers, and before the sun is fully risen 
not a single blossom is seen. A _ sheet of 
snowy-white flower-dust covers the ground 
around the foot of the tree, which looks 
withered and dead during the day, while, 
however, it is preparing for its next nightly 
appearance. The fragrance of the blossoms 
is like the smell of the evening primrose. 
If the tree is cut down close to the roots, a 
new plant soon springs upward and _ attains 
maturity in an incredibly short time. Near 
this curious tree there usually grows another, 
almost its exact counterpart, but less beauti- 
ful and blooming only in the daytime. 

In the Canary Islands is a weeping tree, 
which is wet even in a drought, constantly 
distilling water in its leaves, while Arabia is 
noted for its famous laughing plant. The 
seeds of this plant produce the same effect 
upon persons as laughing gas. The plant 
grows from two to four feet high, with woody 
stems, wide-spreading branches and_ bright 
green foliage. Its fruits, yellowish in color, 
are produced in clusters. The flavor of the 
seeds, the size of a Brazilian bean, is a little 
like opium, and their taste is sweet, while the 
pods containing them are soft and woolly in 
texture. The seeds, when taken in sma 
quantities, cause a man to laugh loudly, bois 
terously, and then he sings, dances and cuts 
all manner of fantastic capers. The odor of 
them, however, produces a sickening sensa- 
tion, and is slightly offensive. ? 

The musical, or whistling tree is a native 
of the West Indies, Nubia and the Soudat. 
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It possesses a peculiar shaped leaf, and pods 
with a split or open edge. The wind passing 
through these causes the sound which gives 
to the tree the name of “whistler.” In Bar- 
badoes there is a valley filled with this variety 
of tree. When the trade winds blow across 
the island, a constant moaning, deep-toned 
whistle is heard from it. The Soudan pos- 
sesses a species of acacia which grows very 
abundantly there which the natives call the 
whistling tree. 

In Central America has been found the elec- 
tric light tree, the mild tree, and the bread 
tree, the first of which gives a light so strong 
that a person can read or write by it at night. 
The milk tree has a thick, tough skin that can 
be used for half-soleing shoes, and the tree 
is milked by boring a hole in to the trunk, 
when it will let down sap as white and sweet 
as any ever milked from a cow. The bread 
tree has a solid fruit, a little larger than a 
cocoanut, which, when cut into slices and 
cooked, can hardly be distinguished from 
excellent bread. 

In Africa has been discovered a tree that 
yields butter. While not as good as that 
churned from cream, it can be made some- 
what similar in taste by salting. . lits easily 
made into soap by heating with a solution of 
potash or soda. 

The most important article for illuminating 
purposes in Japan is the candle made from 
the fruit of what is known as “the vegetable 
wax tree.” The berries are a small pea-size, 
of a white color, hanging in clusters, and con- 
taining the wax as a thick white coating of 
the seed. To obtain the wax the berries are 
crushed, strained and pressed in hemp bags, 
or the bruised seeds .may be boiled and the 
wax skimmed from the top. 

An electrical tree grows in India, the leaves 
of which are so highly charged with elec- 
tricity that whenever one is touched the in- 
dividual investigating receives a shock that 
almost knocks him down. Even upon the 
magnetic needle this tree, scientifically known 
as philoteea, has a strong influence, causing 
magnetic variations at a distance of seventy 
feet. The electrical strength of the - tree 
varies according to the time of day, being 
most powerful at noon. 

A curious tree was discovered a few years 
ago by the well known naturalist of Bavaria, 
Prof. Schelwisch, in Africa, which is known 
as the iron tree. The leaves, although very 
thin, are bent with great difficulty. In order 
to secure one a file must be used. The tree 
1S a great metal eater, eagerly devouring any 
metal with which its. roots may come in con- 
tact. It changes its color to the color of the 
metal last absorbed. 

Newton, N. C., has a smoking tree. It is 
white mulberry, about thirteen years old, with 
a bushy top and many lateral branches. Puffs 
of smoke identical in appearance with the 
cigarette smoke, are often seen starting from 
various parts of the tree, sometimes from the 
leaves, sometimes from the bark of the limb 
or trunk. The puffs are at irregular inter- 
vals, occasionally two or three at once, and 


again they are several seconds or half minute 
apart. 
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In Scotland, the poor man’s hut is lighted 
by torches made by the Scotch fir. Owing 
to the resinous nature of the wood, this fir 
burns most brilliantly. In the barren parts of 
Sweden and Lapland the peasants select the 
oldest and least resinous of the branches, 
remove the bark, grind and mix with them 
meal and make into cakes called “ bark bread” 

The calabash tree grows in the islands of 
the West Indies and resembles our common 
New England apple tree in height and size. 
It has wedge-shaped leaves and large whitish 
fleshy blossoms that grow on the trunk and 
big branches. The fruit is somewhat like a 
common gourd, only a great deal stronger, 
and often measures 12 inches in diameter. 
The hard shell of this is cut in various shapes 
by the natives, and is rather handsomely 
carved. It is made into drinking cups, dishes 
and pails—Denver Republican. 


“UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION.” 





NE of the priceless privileges of 
motherhood is the extension it gives 
to the joys of life. The brief span of 
seventy years lengthens itself by thirty and 
then again by twenty as daughter and 
granddaughter are born and come to ma- 
turity. The bread scattered on the waters 
by one pair of hands has an added sweet- 
ness and richness when it is gathered by 
a new generation. 

A gentle, sweet-voiced woman of seventy, 
born and bred in an English town, has told 
a story of her youth and age which might 
well be named “ From Generation to Gen- 
eration.” 

“T left school at sixteen,” she said. 
“Too young, we should now think. My 
mother was wise enough to take advantage 
of my zeal for helping folk, and to direct 
it. She set me to teach some children who 
came to our house three evenings in a week 
for an hour. Presently some of the moth- 
ers, who could not read or write, joined my 
class. I taught them a little sewing and 
cooking as well as the three R’s. In four 
years there were about twenty children 
and women who had learned something ‘in 
that small, primitive evening school. 

“Then I married and went to America 
to live. Years passed, and my only daugh- 
ter grew up, married an Englishman, and 
found her home in an old English town. 
Then came the wonder. My daughter was 
speedily surrounded by a group of loyal, 
although humble friends. My few seeds of 
teaching have come back to my daughter 
and her children in an abundant harvest 
of gratitude and service. In the years 
that have elapsed since my daughter’s mar- 
riage, the comfort of her little family and 
often its safety have rested in the hands 
of these devoted women. The hours of 
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that evening school were the best invest- 
ment I ever made from a worldly point of 
view, and judged by spiritual standards, 
they have brought me a fortune.” 


—- 


HUMAN 


“TMPERIAL POWER IN 
NATURE.” 


BY.J. SPANGLER KEIFFER, D.D. 


““Y T is one of our limitations to imagine 
that poetry is something less than 
truth instead of its only adequate expres- 
sion, and that the heart is an impulsive 
child whose vagaries have to be checked, 
instead of the imperial power in human 
nature.” We have quoted a characteristic 
sentence from “ The Mind of the Master,” 
by Dr. John Watson, a volume which has 
a large part of its significance and value in 
its distinct affirmation of certain deep, fun- 
damental, spiritual truths, liable to be for- 
gotten or disparaged. Of what the author 
says concerning poetry, though cordially 
assenting to it, and firmly believing that 
there is a sense in which, as Mrs. Brown- 
ing says, the poets are “your only truth- 
tellers,’ or that, as Matthew Arnold de- 
clares we may some day learn to say, 
“poetry is the reality, philosophy the illu- 
sion,” it is not our purpose at present di- 
rectly to speak. We would, however, ven- 
ture to say a few words concerning what 
is here very aptly called the imperial 
power of our being. We are interested 
in this clear and striking affirmation of 
the supremacy (the word ‘heart’ being 
properly understood) of the heart. 

Of the intellect and the things pertain- 
ing to the life intellectual, it is hardly 
possible to speak too highly, provided room 
is left to speak more highly still of another 
constituent element of our complex being. 
We shall quarrel with no one for paying 
great honor to the human understanding, 
if it be conceded that still greater honor 
is due to that power whose behests the 
understanding in some sense obeys. We 
shall willingly bow before this throne, if 
we may be permitted to bow with a still 
deeper reverence before the power behind 
the throne. The intellect may be kingly, 
but the heart is imperial. The affections 
are elemental, determining, sovereign. To 
love is more than to know. Knowledge 
follows in the wake of love; it cannot be 
said that love necessarily follows in the 
wake of knowledge. 

At the root of all knowledge lies some 
form of affection. “The very basis and 
beginning of intellect, the first inducement 
to the exercise thereof, is,” as a certain 
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philosopher has said, “attraction towards, 
or affection for, some object.” The law of 
the primacy of the affections in relation to 
the intellect would seem to be universal, 
holding good in regard to all kinds of 
knowledge. But most of all is the opera- 
tion of it perceptible in the highest realms 
of truth, with reference to the knowledge 
of God and of all spiritual truth. Here 
knowledge without feeling is absolutely 
impossible; “it supposes,” as Dr. Hodge 
says, “the most essential characteristics of 
the object to be unperceived.” This is St. 
Paul’s declaration, that knowledge without 
love is nothing. This is his affirmation 
not only in the famous 13th chapter of 
I Corinthians, but also in the 8th chapter, 
where he says: “If any man think that he 
knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet 
as he ought to know. But if any man love 
God, the same is known of Him.” This, 
also, is St. John’s declaration: “ Every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God; for God is love.” And, in so declar- 
ing, these apostles were but reiterating a 
law which had previously been laid down 
by their Master, when He said: “ He that 
hath my words and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him.” These 
words imply that, in regard to our 
Savior’s person and all that pertains to 
Him, love, expressing itself by obedience 
(without which there can be no genuine 
love of Him), is the principle of mani- 
festation or revelation. The same deep 
truth is indeed often elsewhere affirmed 
by our Savior, as for example, where he 
promises the highest knowledge (that, 
namely, which is involved in the vision of 
God) not to acuteness of intelligence, but 
to purity of heart: “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 

This pre-eminence’ of the affectional ele- 
ments of our nature, though often for- 
gotten, is nevertheless found to be re- 
peatedly and strongly affirmed, by a long 
succession, among human writers, of those 
who have thought most deeply upon the 
subject. We would merely call attention 
to the following distinct expression, by 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, of what we have been 
trying to say: “ The emotional, in view of 
the true and the right, the evil and the 
false, is a higher thing than the intellec- 
tual perception of them, even could we 
suppose such separable cognition. We do 
not rightly see the true, or truly see the 
right, unless we Jove it; we do not truly 
see the evil or the false, unless we have 
the opposite affection.” 
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The sovereignty of the affections is 
clearly evident from the fact that it is 
these, chiefly, that determine character. 
It is our affections, above all, that ulti- 
mately make us what we are; for it is 
actions that determine character, and af- 
fections (in the sense in which we are 
using the word) that determine actions. 
It is not the knowledge, but the love, of 
what is right, that will lead men to the 
doing of it. Tell us what a man thinks, 
or knows, or even believes (in a certain 
not unusual sense of the word) and we 
have as yet no sufficient clue to his char- 
acter. There are men who are, as Bacon 
says: “ scientia tanquam angeli alati, cupi- 
ditatibus vero tanquam serpentes qui humi 
reptant”’—in knowledge like winged angels, 
but in passions like creeping serpents. 
Bacon himself, indeed, was an instance of 
an almost flawless intellect combined with 
a moral character full of weaknesses and 
flaws. Nor is there anything more com- 
mon than this fatal discrepancy between 
intellect and character, this painful dual- 
ism between the things which a man 
knows, and the things which he does. It 
is the source of a great part of man’s 
misery; it is the fountain of much of the 
sadness and pathos of human life. That 
one sees and approves what is right, but 
pursues what is wrong, is the mournful 
theme, not only of a portion of the 7th 
chapter of Romans, but of many a beauti- 
fully expressed lamentation by Latin or 
Greek poet. Knowledge has in itself no 
power to compel conduct and form char- 
acter; it is dependent upon a force lying 
back of itself to give it the power which 
it ought to have; it is not possible to infer, 
simply from what a man thinks or knows 
what the man himself actually is. 

But tell us what a man /ikes; what his 
affections are set upon; what he thinks 
most of and cares most for; what his ideal 
is; what he is bending his energies to at- 
tain—and instantly we are on the trail of 
the man’s character. For we invariably 
become like the thing that we like. It is 
the thing that we care most for that de- 
termines our conduct and assimilates our 
character. Affections set on earthly things 
produce an earthly character, and affec- 
tions set on heavenly things produce a 
heavenly character. We are insensibly 
drawn towards and assimilated to the ob- 
jects on which our hearts are fixed. This 
is the law by which all character is formed. 
This, above all, is the principle on which 
Christian character is developed—“ We 
all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even 
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as by the Spirit of the Lord.” But let no 
one suppose that this transforming vision 
is one vouchsafed to intellectual percep- 
tion; it is the same vision which our Lord 
promises to purity of heart; it is the vision 
which he alone beholds, which he alone is 
capable of beholding, in whose heart the 
love of the Lord resides and reigns. 

Many minor indications there are of 
what may be called the primacy of the af- 
fections; one or two of which only we 
have space briefly to mention. It is char- 
acteristic of the affections, it is a mark of 
their superior rank, that they are incapable 
of serving for pay. Whatever they may 
do, must of necessity,.by the very law of 
their nature, be “all for love, and nothing 
for reward.” Intellect may be hired; there 
is nothing in its nature to prevent it. In- 
tellectual ability comes into the market- 
place, and is not necessarily degraded by 
so doing; it will serve you, and serve you 
honorably and faithfully for suitable 
recompense. But all the wealth of the 
world cannot purchase one particle of af- 
fection. The affections never come to 
market; they scorn the market-place; they 
take no pay; it is of their very nature to 
serve, but, whomsoever they may serve, 
they will serve no one for hire. They go 
their own way, following the higher law of 
their own being. 

Finally, affection never becomes weary. 
There is a weariness of body, and a weari- 
ness of mind, but not properly speaking, a 
weariness of heart. In this sense, among 
others, “love never faileth.” It knows no 
fatigue; it travels on in the greatness of 
its strength. When we love, we love on, 
unconscious of any lassitude, defiant of all 
fatigue. When the body breaks down, and 
the mind becomes weary with a great 
weariness, the affections are still unjaded 
and fresh. This is one mark of their being 
higher up in the scale of our being. There 
is in them something of the vitality and 
power of immortality—From “Heart and 
Hand.” 


You can insure against anything in Eng- 
land, the gamut ranging from the king’s 
death to bad weather for a pageant or a 


cattle fair. The newest thing is insurance 
against rainfall that spoils your holiday, 
and Consul-General Griffiths tells of it in 
a report to this government. The area of 
this insurance is the south coast of Eng- 
land. You pay $1.82 for a policy running 
seven days, and if there are more than two 
wet days in that week you receive $2.43 per 
day, the test of wetness being the fall of 
at least one-tenth of an inch of rain. A 
certificate from the British Rainfall Organ- 
ization will be accepted as evi icnce. 
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ENGINEERING INSTRUCTION. 


HE Trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh have adopted a plan of co-opera- 
tion recommended by the Committee on 
School of Engineering which is unique and 
appears to blend most satisfactorily with 
the engineering environment of this insti- 
tution. This plan will be put into opera- 
tion October 1, 1910. The following is'an 
abstract from the report of the Committee 
on School of Engineering to the Board of 
Trustees: 

“Tt has been a matter of common obser- 
vation in connection with the educating of 
young men who enter the engineering ac- 
tivities that those who spent their vacations 
while at school in engineering offices and 
industrial establishments have been better 
prepared for entrance upon their life’s work 
than their fellow-students of otherwise 
equal abilities who devoted their time ex- 
clusively to school work. The contact with 
the engineering activities, even in this sub- 
ordinate way, gives the student of engineer- 
ing an insight into practical affairs which 
not only makes him of more immediate use 
to his employer upon graduation from 
school, but also fits him to pursue his studies 
to better advantages while in school. If 
the student of engineering is thus benefitted 
bv such chance work as he may be able to 
get during vacation periods, then it is evi- 
dent that he will be benefitted still more by 
pursuing a systematic course in which the 
instruction in school is interspersed with 
suitable outside practical work. 

“The technical graduate who has taken 
school work only has no adequate knowl- 
edge of the organization which makes it 
possible for many men of diverse employ- 
ment to work together as a single unit in 
the accomplishment of a desired result, or 
the system that is necessary for tying to- 
gether inter-related departments for the at- 
tainment of economic production; nor does 
he even know as a beginner how to apply 
the knowledge at school in a manner alto- 
gether satisfactory to his employer. Be- 
cause of this unpreparedness of the average 
technical graduate, a number of large cor- 
porations have established student appren- 
ticeship courses for the benefit of such 
graduates as seek employment with them. 
The engineering schools and the companies 
who employ their graduates are thus work- 
ing independently in their efforts to prepare 
young men for entrance upon their life’s 
work. Since both school and future em- 
ployer have the common aim to fit the young 
man for efficient service at the minimum of 
cost in time and money, it is evident that 
the best results cannot be had by indepen- 
dent action but by co-operation. 
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“ The University of Pittsburgh because of 
its splendid industrial environment is most 
favorably situated to apply this co-operative 
principle to the education of young men 
who are preparing to enter the engineering 
industries. Instead of keeping the young 
man away from the actualities of his life’s 
work for a period of four or more years 
prior to graduation, as is the general cus- 
tom of engineering schools, the Committee 
in the School of Engineering have matured 
a co-operative plan whereby the student, 
while spending in school the amount of time 
usually devoted to instruction in our best 
engineering institutions will work four 
terms of three months each, in the engineer- 
ing industries of the Pittsburgh District. 
By this plan the student gets the usual 
theoretical course and in addition twelve 
months of practical work, all in the space 
of four years, the school work being 
arranged so that successive groups of stu- 
dents will furnish continuous service to the 
employer. As compared with the engineer- 
ing student who takes the school work only, 
he will be the gainer in the followirg re- 
spects: I. Because of the opportunities to 
observe in detail the methods of production 
and the conduct of business, and the results 
of his contact with the men who are carry- 
ing on our engineering industries, he will 
be able to do his school work more effec- 
tively. 2. For the same reasons, he will 
upon graduation be of greater use to his 
employer. Indeed many graduates will find 
good positions where they have done prac- 
tical work on this co-operative plan, which 
they can fill satisfactorily from the start. 
In this regard the graduate who takes his 
course on the co-operative plan will pos- 
sess a distinct advantage over the gradu- 
ate who has taken school work only. 3. 
The money consideration received for this 
practical work will be ordinarily sufficient 
to meet the tuition expenses for his entire 
course at the University. 

“Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Chemical, and Sanitary Engineering 
are offered by the School of Engineering 
of the University, in all of which there is 
incorporated the principle of co-operation. 
These five courses are arranged so as to be 
identical for the first three terms. This 
permits of developing the student to a cer- 
tain extent along lines which are common 
to all engineering before requiring him to 
choose the specific course he is to pursue. 
These first three terms are looked upon as 
a probationary period in the sense that the 
nature of the work done by any particular 
student during this period will determine 
in the judgment of.the faculty whether or 
not he is to be advised to continue in the 
School of Engineering.” 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY 


With the planting of a tree a blessing comes 

to him who drops the seed. 
Arabian Proverb. 
HE observance of Arbor Day has created 
a patriotic interest in the planting and 

preservation of trees. It has convinced the 
public of the importance of preventing and 
stopping forest fires, of the need of reforest- 
ing the vast mountain areas from which the 
timber has been cut, and of the necessity of 
conserving the forests at the sources of our 
streams, thereby to regulate the flow of water 
and to lessen the floods and freshets which 
rob the land of its soil and fertility. 

Moreover it is now generally admitted that 
Arbor Day should be observed when all the 
country schools are in session for this 
purpose 

Frmpay, OctToBer 28, 1910, 
is designated as Autumn Arbor Day, and all 
Pennsylvania Schools both public and private 
are hereby urged to observe the day by suit- 
able exercises, especially by the planting of 
trees. Let us all plant trees and ask others to 
plant trees. Let us plant trees for fruit, for 
shade, for beauty and for the sake of the 
many industries in which wood is used. Let 
us plant trees for the sake of ourselves and 
our posterity, for the sake of the nation and 
of humanity everywhere. Let us put our 
prayers for future blessings into visible shape 
by starting trees that will answer our prayers 
by making possible the conservation of our 
national resources and the perpetuation of our 
national greatness. 
NaTtTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sept. 20, 1910. 


i be Commission appointed by Governor 

Stuart, which prepared the school code 
of 1909 for the Legislature, probably can- 
vassed the public school sentiment of the 
state more thoroughly than any similar 
Commission ever did any legislation. A 
circular letter was sent to every school 
board in the Commonweath, to every Super- 
intendent in the state, to every member of 
the legislature, judge, member of Congress, 
college president, and to many others. 
These were asked to make suggestions. A 
large number of them did. Every such sug- 
gestion was carefully acknowledged and 
considered. 

Public meetings were held in Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg Wilkes-Barre, Erie, Brad- 
ford, Altoona, Pittsburgh, Reading, and 





Williamsport. These meetings were widely 
advertised in the newspapers and usually 
the school boards, superintendents and 
others in these cities and in the surrounding 
counties were personally invited to be pres- 
ent and present their views to the Commis- 
sion. These meetings were largely at- 
tended, and many valuable suggestions were 
made, all of which were given careful atten- 
tion and consideration. 

In addition, the school laws and educators 
in other states were consulted. The result 
of all of this was the school code of 1909, 
which was universally admitted to be an 
admirable code. 

The code of 1911 is doubtless an improve- 
ment on that of 1909, because it embodies 
all of its-best features, modified in varoius 
places to meet the views of the people as 
expressed through their members of the 
Legislature and others. 


HEar how James Bryce, the distinguished 
Ambassador from Great Britain to the 
United States, and a world authority in 
the field of education: “If you think that 
the strength and happiness of the people lie 
in the elevation of its moral standard and 
in the extent to which its condust strives 
to attain its ideals, if you believe that re- 
ligion gives life and warmth and force to 
morality, you will feel how strong is the 
call upon you to see that the truths of which 
I have spoken are brought home to the 
young and that moral precepts are placed 
before them in that religious form which 
gives them the highest sanctity. In par- 
ticular you will be anxious to see that such 
writings as the New Testament and the 
Psalms become familiar to them, as they 
were familiar to our parents and to many of 
us in our boyhood. Can we conceive a 
greater loss to a people than that these 
should pass out of the though®of a people, 
or should cease to be one of the main- 
springs of its life?” 


THE report of proceedings of the State 
Educational Association and its several de- 
partments together with the proposed school 
code, a large volume of 326 double-column 
pages, was sent out September 2ist. It is 
a useful Pennsylvania school document, and 
carrying with it the proposed new school 
code in this permanent form becomes all 
the more valuable. Nineteen hundred 
copies have been issued. It is reprinted 
from The Pennsylvania School Journal. 


THE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association will he held 
in the Capitol Building at Harrisburg dur- 
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ing the Christmas holidays, December 28, 
29 and 30th. It will be the annual meeting 
for 1911, and though not quite within that 
year, will be as near to it as possible. The 
opening date, Wednesday, will permit of 
department meetings being called for Tues- 
day. Dr. Herrick, within a day or two, 
reports the programme nearly ready for the 
printer. He called a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee September Ist, in the rooms 
of Dr. Brumbaugh, City Superintendent of 
Philadelphia, in the City Hall, at which pre- 
liminary arrangements were fully discussed. 
He reported what had been done, and was 
given full authority to act as in his judg- 
ment seems best. Supt. Downes is in 
charge of all local arrangements and Har- 
risburg will give a very good account of 
itself. No bulletin will be issued this year. 
The Department of Public Instruction will 
be the official headquarters. 

Get your tree planted! You ought to 
feel that a tree is growing that you planted 
—a shade tree, a tree for ornament, a 
tree for its timber value, a fruit tree—one 
or many of a dozen or more sorts of fruit. 
Plant all kinds of trees. Dont keep on your 
own grounds too much. Others have 
planted for you, and you have had peren- 
nial good from what they have done. Pass 
it on! Pass it on! There’s plenty of room 
for trees and shrubbery and vines and 
roses. Get your tree planted! 


Tue Public Educational Association of 
Philadelphia, a prominent Association of 
public spirited persons in and about Phil- 
adelphia, of which Dr. Joseph Swain, 
President of Swarthmore College, is Presi- 
dent, and President M. Carey Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr College, Dr. Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, President of Girard College, Dr. Wit- 
mer and Dr. Yocum, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and others are directors, is 
a very strom advocate of the adoption of 
the new school code by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. It has prepared and pub- 
lished a comprehensive comparison of the 
proposed new code with the present school 
system of the state, which can be had by 
writing to George E. Roth, Secretary, 723 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 

In his Pittsburg address Ex-President 
Roosevelt paid a compliment to Pennsyl- 
vania for her liberality to the schools. 
Among other things he said: “And now, 
friends, in closing, I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that there is not any- 
thing at all to be depressed about in pres- 
ent conditions in America. We have got 
lots of good to our credit. 
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“You have some admirable laws on the 
statute book here in Pennsylvania. Take 
the way that you care for your schools— 
your compulsory law—your appropriations 
for. the schools—your appropriations for 
school books, so that every boy and girl 
in Pennsylvania can get an education. 
And now, you are administering that law 
so that their parents and nobody else can 
cheat them out of the education. You have 
on the statute books the eight-hour law as 
regards the employes of the government. 
You have laws prohibiting child labor and 
minimizing the number of hours and regu- 
lating the labor of women—laws that have 
not in the past been always executed as they 
should be, but which I think are steadily 
being better executed, from all that I can 
hear. 

“You have made excellent forestry laws, 
excellent conservation laws, in connection 
with your forests and waters. It is a great 
sum of positive achievement of which you 
should be proud. But it is better not to be 
proud of it than to feel that, because you 
have done pretty well, you are therefore to 
be excused from doing anything more. Do 
not forget that you wont’t stand still. If 
you do not go forward you will slip back- 
ward. Now, so it is about America as a 
whole.” 


Tue Secretary of Internal Affairs for 
nearly four years has been “ Uncle Henry” 
Houck, and he is so good a man in the 
office that we may just as well make it eight 
years for him. He first saw the light in 
Lebanon County. He taught school—mixed 
school and high school—and was County 
Superintendent over there before civil war 
days. Then for a generation and more he 
came and went among the people of the 
state as a leading official of the School De- 
partment, always increasing his host of 
friends. He has a unique record. Just keep 
him where he is. He deserves it all and 
more. 


It appears to be time for the annual out- 
crop of stories of the barbarous pranks of 
schoolboys initiating one another into secret 
societies, which in many cases constitute a 
baneful influence in school life. The tricks 
and tortures of these young barbarians are 
usually ignorant and stupid, but often they 
are of a kind that may lead to the most 
serious results. At the larger colleges the 
students are beginning to realize the folly 


| and futility of hazing. At West Point and 


Annapolis the time-dishonored custom is 
not so much in evidence as it used to be. 
Student opinion, rather than the official 
inhibition of the faculty, must be relied on, 
in the main, to abolish these quasi-crimina 
practices. 
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PROFESSOR BURNS OF ERIE. 


HE strong teacher with broad scholar- 
ship, good sense and good heart, with 
eager and unfailing devotion to his life- 
work, who thinks little of salary and much 
of privilege and opportunity as an in- 
structor of youth, is always of the rank 
immortal. Others about him, very many 
of them in his own profession, may be 
giving their lives to things that perish— 
not so with him. His value, far above 
gold and rubies, is never to be reckoned 
in terms of pay per diem or per annum. 
Where such a teacher lives, and more es- 
pecially where he or she is at the head of 
a leading school, be it primary or high 
school, the community is blessed, and when 
such a man or woman dies out of the 
schools or passes away from them there is 
great loss in which all have a part. These 
thoughts are suggested by the following 
article in the Erie Evening Herald. 

“Hon. James R. Burns, vice principal of 
the Erie High School, is dead. This an- 
nouncement will be read with sorrow ‘in 
every home in Erie this evening, as Pro- 
fessor Burns was the best known resident 
of Erie and was beloved by all. The city 
has sustained a distinct loss in the passing 
away of Mr. Burns, as he was a leader in 
every movement having for its object the 
growth of Erie and the intellectual de- 
velopment and happiness of its people. 
The city to-day mourns the death of one 
of its great men; one whose life-work was 
the uplifting of humanity and the creation 
of the higher ideals in the hearts and minds 
of all so that all might enjoy the good 
things of life. His self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the honored calling of teacher and 
educator, and his determination at all 
times to create a higher moral tone in this 
community, made him leader among all 
classes, and that is why a city mourns to- 
day. Prof. Burns has left a monument of 
good deeds which will live long after him. 
He was an ideal Christian and his death 
to-day was happy and peaceful. He en- 
tered into the sleep that knows no waking 
with a smile upon his face. There was no 
Struggle; all was peace. 

“He was taken sick early in June and 
went to St. Vincent’s hospital. Against 
the protest of his physician and the sisters 
at the hospital he left the institution sev- 
eral times while preparations were being 
made for the annual commenceinent exer- 
cises of the High School. He wanted to 
see that his boys and girls were going to 
reflect credit upon themselves and the 
school. The faculty and pupils were 
pleased to see him, but it was then noticed 
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that he was failing fast, as his old-time 
vigor and enthusiasm were missing. While 
he could not attend the commencement ex- 
ercises, his interest was intense and when 
informed by Prof. Diehl that the class of 
I910 was equal to any of its predecessors 
he was happv. He was able to be on the 
streets again the last week in June and as 
his many friends greeted him he expressed 
full confidence in being able to build up his 
strength during the summer vacation. 
However, he was attacked with a disease 
which demanded a difficult operation. It 
was successsfully performed and he was 
getting along satisfactorily until about a 
week ago, when complications set in and 
his death became only a matter of a brief 
space of time. 

“James R. Burns was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, August 26, 1848. He 
came to this country when quite young. 
He was first appointed a teacher in the 
Erie High School in February, 1877. He 
was selected as vice principal in 1890 and 
filled that position up to the time of his 
death. He resigned in 1884, to go to the 
State Legislature, where he served two 
terms during the first administration of 
Governor Pattison. He was one of the 
most influential men in Harrisburg. His 
most notable achievement locally was the 
securing of the selection of Erie as the 
site for the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home. As an orator, he won a 
state-wide reputation, and was frequently 
called upon to deliver lectures. He retired 
from the Legislature with a brilliant 
record. 

“ Scholarship is an essential qualification 
of the teacher and he was a brilliant 
scholar. He took classics and mathematics 
in Glasgow, Scotland, and German at Re- 
gansburg from 1868 to 1871. He taught 
German for a time. As a teacher he first 
taught in Crawford county and was after- 
wards principal in a Corry school from 
1866 to 1868. He studied law in the office 
of Allen & Rosenzweig and was admitted 
to the bar. He practiced for a time, but 
returned to his first love, that of teacher, 
and ever afterwards was identified with 
the Erie High School. The pupils of the 
school loved and respected him. He was 
always kind and seemed to take a personal 
interest in each pupil. The boys and girls 
who received their instructions under Prof. 
Burns since 1871 will unite in paying 
tribute to his blessed memory. A second 
generation has entered the school since he 
became a member of the faculty. It will 
be a difficult matter for the Erie Board of 
Education to fill the position now made 
vacant, as he seemed an inspiration for the 
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faculty and members of the various classes. 
His death is a distinct loss to the Erie 
High School and to the schools in general, 
as at the institutes and at the meetings of 
the Erie Teachers’ Association he always 
made it a point to give the teachers, and 
especially the younger ones, the benefit of 
his extensive experience. The Erie teach- 
ers have lost a warm friend and a valuable 
adviser. 

“At the High School when it was an- 
nounced that Prof. Burns was to give the 
address in the auditorium every pupil made 
it a point to be present. His lectures were 
intellectual treats. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he gave up a great deal of his 
time to school work he did not shirk any 
duty imposed upon him as a good citizen. 
He identified himself with every movement 
for the growth of Erie and the health and 
happiness of its people. As a member of 
the Erie Associated Charities he was one 
of the most active members and his voice 
and purse were always at the disposal of 
the association. Before the Board of 
Trade and Chamber of Commerce he was 
always to the front in urging measures and 
plans that would result in benefit to the 
city he loved so well. He was an ideal 
citizen, the type of man that is a credit to 
any community.” 


THE SCHOOL CODE. 


i egos general public and the newspaper 
press, so far as we have any expression 


of opinion, are favorable to such advance in 
our school affairs as, we think, will be 
assured by the adoption of the revised 
code presented by the Educational Com- 


mission. The following is an_ editorial 
article from the Philadelphia Ledger: 

“The revised school code prepared for 
submission to the next Legislature com- 
mends itself warmly to approval. In much 
of its detail it accords with the code which 
failed at a previous session, but it appears 
to avoid most, if not all, of the objections 
which then proved fatal. There is no 
reason on the surface why this code should 
not become the law for the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Two leading ideas are conspicuous. 
The first is the State Board of Education, 
with a general supervisory power that is 
essential to any harmonious system. The 
code aims at a reasonable measure of uni- 
formity in the educational opportunities 
throughout the State, but provides equally 
for an elastic adaptability to local condi- 
tions. School districts are classified, very 
much as cities are classified, according to 
population, which allows of sufficient varia- 
tion in the provisions of a general law. 
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“The second important feature is the 
recognition of the Board of School Direc- 
tors of each school district as a distinct 
municipal corporation, with complete juris- 
diction in its own field. In Philadelphia 
this is simply the present Board of Educa- 
tion with a different name, appointed in the 
same way, but with a somewhat reduced 
membership. The school directors of each 
district are to have authority to levy taxes 
and to create loans for school purposes 
subject to the limitations prescribed by 
law. This is a uniform provision through- 
out the State, except as varied in applica- 
tion to districts of different classes. In _ 
effect it completes the purpose of the exist- 
ing low and removes the various points of 
dispute that have hampered both the Board 
of Education and the City Councils. This 
section of the proposed code is of the 
greatest practical importance, and should 
have careful and dispassionate considera- 
tion from every point of view. 

“Those sections which relate purely to 
matters of school administration are open 
for professional criticism, but will be ac- 
cepted generally on the authority of the 
present commissioners. They have done 
their work carefully and have published it 
for examination and discussion in advance 
of its official presentation. Any suggestion 
of amendment ought to be made now, in a 
spirit of helpful co-operation, so that the 
code may be brought into such perfected 
shape that all intelligent friends of public 
education can unite in urging its adoption.” 

“Tt is a fact” says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “that this great state of ours is 
immeasurably behind other Commonwealths 
in progressive public educational training 
and financiering. An instance of this is 
shown by the fact that it is one of but 
three or four states (one of them Nevada!) 
that does not have a State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

“The establishment of such a central 
board is one of the sound provisions of 
this new measure. It is proposed that the 
Board shall consist of six members guber- 
natorially appointed, three of whom at least 
must be educators of reputation. 

“Many of the financial suggestions in 
the former measure are retained in this. It 
is difficult to see how they could be im- 
proved upon, for by them the Board of 
Education of this city is given control of its 
own money, and will also be in a position 
to float its own loans within the limit of 
two per cent. of the total assessed valua- 
tion of the property. There will be but 
one school tax, and that is not expected to 
differ from the one now in force. 

“Senator Tustin says he feels sure that 
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the new school code will be approved by the 
Legislature next year. He thinks the state 
much in need of a new code of school 
laws, and is particularly friendly to the 
provisions in the measure which call for 
the creation of a Board of Education for 
the entire Commonwealth.” 

Senator Tustin is a prominent lawyer and 
business man in Philadelphia. He is a 
graduate of Bucknell University, where his 
father was long a professor and acting 
President. He was chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee which investigated edu- 
cational affairs in Philadelphia a few years 
ago, and is one of the most prominent of 
the younger state senators. 


PENNSYLVANIA AT GETTYSBURG. 
‘THE Pennsylvania Memorial, a granite 

arch of imposing dignity and great 
beauty, was dedicated at Gettysburg on 
Tuesday, September 27th, in honor of the 
Union soldiers who fought in that memor- 
able battle, July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. It was 
a very notable event. Governor Stuart, 
with his staff, was present. The Governor 
received the memorial from the commis- 
sioners. Other speakers were, General H. 
S. Huidekoper, chairman of the Memorial 
Commission, the one-arm veteran, who was 
three times wounded in the battle; General 
James W. Latta, General D. McM. Gregg 
and Captain J. A. Gardner. There were 
many people present to witness the impos- 
ing ceremony. A speakers’ and guests’ 
stand had been erected near the arch to 
seat 800 people, and there were benches 
placed nearby to accommodate 6,000 
soldiers, 

This most imposing of the six hundred 
and more monuments on the battlefield was 
sculptured by Samuel Murray, of Philadel- 
phia. A. L. Cottrell, of New York, was 
the architect, and the veteran, James G. 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, the supervisor. 
It cost $140,000. It is said to be not only 
the most beautiful memorial on the Gettys- 
burg field, but the most elaborate in the 
United States, eminently fitting to com- 
memorate the activities of the soldiers of 
Pennsylvania, of whom there was such a 
preponderance of numbers, upon the great- 
est battlefield in the country. Surrounding 
the arch, four acres have been set aside as 
Pennsylvania Park. This park is one of 
the most conspicuous parts of the field. 
The arch was constructed of white North 
Carolina granite. Every detail of work 
upon it was done at the Mt. Airy, North 
Carolina, quarry, even to the carving of the 
most delicate figures. 





The monument proper surmounts a para- 
pet eighty-four feet square, this parapet 
being inclosed by a stone coping. In-the 
niches in this coping bronze tablets are 
placed, each having an inscription bearing 
upon the fight. The monument is sixty- 
nine feet high and forty feet square. It is 
built in the form of a hollow square, a high 
arch opening from each of the four sides. 
These arches are topped by huge reliefs, 
which are a feature of the massive work. 

The structure is topped by a dome, on 
which is perched a figure symbolizing vic- 
tory. It is significant that this figure is of 
iron, cast from the cannons which were 
used in the war—not necessarily those 
from Gettysburg; it is understood that they 
were collected from several battlefields. 
This piece of statuary is twenty-one feet 
high and weighs 7,500 pounds. It is the 
figure of .a woman, whose right hand holds 
a sword, and the left a palm leaf. 

The space around the base of the me- 
morial is filled with inscriptions. Follow- 
ing is the dedication, cut in the granite 
itself: “The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in honor of her sons who on this 
field fought for the preservation of the 
Union, July 1, 2, 3, 1863.” On another 
slab, also cut in granite, is a record of the 
commands engaged in the conflict. It 
reads: “Pennsylvanians at Gettysburg: 
sixty-nine regiments infantry, nine regi- 
ments cavalry, seven batteries artillery. 
Total present, 34,530. Killed and mortally 
wounded, 1,182. Wounded, 3,177. Miss- 
ing, 860. Total, 5,219.” There are also 
recorded the names of the thirty-four gen- 
eral officers who commanded during the 
engagement. The list is headed with the 
name of General Meade, and includes the 
following in order: Reynolds, Hancock, 
Gregg, Birney, Geary, Humphreys, Hayes, 
Crawford, Rowley, Pleasonton, Gibbons, 
Winster, Huey, Vincent, Muhlenberg, J. 
Irwin Gregg, Cobham, Lyle, Fisher, Coul- 
ter, Schimmelfinning, Biddle, McCandless, 
Stone, Tippin, Kane, Brooke, McIntyre, 
Dana, Switzer, Fraser, -Neill and McKean. 
There is a bronze tablet for each command, 
giving the names of the individual mem- 
bers of the command. A bronze plate con- 
tains Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. An un- 
usual tablet is one designed as a tribute to 
the mothers, sisters and wives of the 
soldiers. 

The reliefs above the arches are of 
especial delicacy and beauty. The one 
looking west represents an infantry fight, 
and is designed to represent the engage- 
ment at McPherson’s barn, near where 
Reynolds fell. Above the north arch an 
artillery company is represented going 
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into action. The one looking south shows 
a cavalry charge, and on the east General 
Warren’s signal corps is seen on Round 
Top. Each of the pillars supporting the 
dome is solid, excepting one, which con- 
tains a spiral staircase leading to an ob- 
servation chamber, from which the entire 
battlefield can be viewed to good advan- 
tage. 

The Gettysburg battlefield contains some 
16,000 acres. It takes its name, of course, 
from the town, which was founded by 
General James Gettys, in 1786. Its origin 
as a national cemetery came in this way. 
After the battle Judge Willis, of Adams 
County, went to Andrew G. Curtin, the 
war Governor of Pennsylvania, and pro- 
posed the idea of transferring the dead 
soldiers from the trenches in which they 
were buried to a spot of ground which the 
State would purchase. He proposed to 
mark the graves. Governor Curtin put 
the idea into execution. A plot of ground 
on Cemetery Hill, which had formerly 
been a cornfield containing seven acres, 
was bought, and the bodies of the dead 
were removed. It was over the bodies of 
these dead heroes that Lincoln delivered 
the famous oration. The field of Gettys- 
burg is now in control of a Federal Com- 
mission comprising three members. Col- 
onel John P. Nicholson is the chairman, 
and associated with him are General Lo- 
max and Major Robinsin. The members 
of the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial 
Commission are as follows: H. S. Huide- 
koper, chairman; John P. Taylor, Charles 
F. McKenna, Edward L. Whittelsey, 
George P. Morgan, Charles E. Quail, 
Henry H. Cumings and Jacob C. Stine- 
man. The late St. Clair A. Mulholland 
and Edward A. Irwin were also members 
of the commission. 


* SPEECH OF GOVERNOR STUART, 


Governor Edwin S. Stuart, in accepting 
the memorial for the State, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac: 
Of all the places made historic and immor- 
tal by heroic deeds, there is none toward 
which the patriot turns with greater rever- 


ence or interest than Gettysburg. Here it | 
was that the flower of the North and | 
| upon this field in tribute to the memory of 


South met in battle array; here it was 
that the waves of Rebellion broke and fell 
before the stern and unyielding bravery 
of the Army of the Potomac, and receded 
never to return; here is found the story 
of courage, of bravery and fortitude, the 
like of which will ever remain unequalled. 
To this spot, all men who admire those 
qualities turn with increasing love and ad- 
miration. 








Those who stood here through- 
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out those fateful days and who still live 
return to gaze with pride and gratitude 
upon a battlefield that marked the begin- 
ning of the line of victories that preserved 
the Union. Men of the opposing army 
come with saddened hearts because upon 
this field hope in the ultimate triumph of 
their cause perished, and with it thousands 
of their comrades whose heroic valor ap- 
peals to us all. The sacrifice of the lives 
of thousands of the best and bravest in 
both armies was not in vain, for in the car- 
rying out of the Divine plan it was neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the indivisible 
features of the Republic. 

Passions that contended here are rapidly 
passing away under the mellowing influ- 
ence of time, better acquaintance, broader 
knowledge and keener comprehension of 
the destiny of this Republic. None can 
doubt but that our country is being more 
firmly welded together day by day and 
year by year, and that the men of the 
South and the men of the North are evinc: 
ing a more considerate regard and a 
warmer appreciation of each other’s in- 
terests. Forgetting not the men of other 
States who fought upon this field, we are 
here to-day especially to honor the heroic 
sons of Pennsylvania who here fought in 
defense of their country; our corhing is 
added evidence of the love of a common- 
wealth which ever cherishes the memory 
of brave deeds performed in her service. 
And in the performance of that heroic and 
lasting service we recall with pride the re- 
markable fact that in the decisive hour of 
the conflict Pennsylvania not only had a 
larger number of soldiers in the army of 
the Potomac than any other State, but the 
genius of her sons shone resplendent in 
leadership; Meade, Reynolds, Hancock, 
Pleasanton, Birney, Geary, Crawford, 
Humphreys, Hays and Gregg were grandly 
conspicuous among those who commanded 
and led that army to victory. Of these dis- 
tinguished leaders but one remains and he 
is with us to-day—General David McMur- 
trie Gregg. In times of peace he had 
served the State in a civic capacity as 
faithfully and as courageously as he did 
the Republic the day he repulsed Stuart's 
cavalry at the Rummel Farm, four miles 
from this spot. 

Many and beautiful monuments stand 


those who perished and mark the place 
where they fell. To-day we dedicate a 
memorial erected by this commonwealth 
as an enduring mark of love and apprecia- 
tion for all the soldiers of Pennsylvania 
who fought here. In this respect we but 
follow the precedent of the nations of the 
past. The illustrious dead who surren- 
dered their lives in the interest of the 
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State have ever been accorded the highest 
marks of distinction at the hands of all na- 
tions. When Greece arose in safety amid 
the splendor of her triumph at Marathon, 
a most striking and distinguished honor 
was paid to the memory of her dead. Con- 
trary to Grecian custom, the bodies of the 
dead heroes were buried upon the spot 
which their valor had made immortal, and 
where it was determined that Greece 
should continue to live, a lesson and an in- 
spiration for all the future. The historian 
records that their names were inscribed 
upon ten pillars rising from the mound 
which covered their ashes, and that not- 
withstanding the wearing influence of time 
the ancient mound still marks the place 
where they fought and fell and their 
names were easily read upon the columns 
which still remained and told the story six 
hundred years after the event. 
Pennsylvania dedicates this imposing 
production of the sculptor’s art as a per- 
petual memorial to the memory of her 


warrior sons, and, with a mind thoughtful | 


and a heart appreciative of what was 
wrought here in her own interest and in 


the interest of her sister States, she has | 


forgotten none of her sons who served 
her in the hour of danger. Around and 
about the base of this magnificent tribute, 
in letters of enduring bronze, which will 


proclaim the story of bravery and of suf- 
fering to the utmost limit of time, is found 
the name of every soldier belonging to 


Pennsylvania regiments and commands, 


whether officer or private, whether living | 
| principles and purposes: 


or dead, who was here in defense of his 
country. 

This wonderful field is beautified with 
enduring tributes erected by many States 
to their soldiers, and in like manner the 
deeds of individual heroism and of Penn- 


sylvania commands are fitly commemorated | 
This imperishable memorial represents, not | 


alone the individual who was illustrious, 
but every soldier of Pennsylvania, no mat- 
ter how humble his rank, who took part in 
the name of this commonwealth in the one 
great struggle of the war decided on 
Northern soil. Le 

The greatness and glory of Gettysburg 
is truly American. The glory of this State 
belongs to no one State or command exclu- 
sively, and, as representatives of Northern 
States meet upon this immortal ground, 
we should greet in a spirit of friendship 
those of the Southland whose hearts and 
eyes turn, as do ours, to this fateful field, 
for in that spirit will be found the force 
that makes for the advancement of the 
Republic. Every memorial placed here in 
love and gratitude becomes at once not 
only a tribute to the valor of the American 
soldier, but is also an inspiration to in- 
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creased patriotic devotion to our common 
country. 

And now, sir, in the presence of your 
surviving comrades of the Army of the 
Potomac and the people of Pennsylvania, 
who have honored this occasion by their 
presence, I wish to express my sincere ap- 
preciation and thankfulness for the ser- 
vices rendered to the commonwealth by 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Com- 
mission, and as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
representing all her people, I accept from 
your hands this enduring evidence of a 
people’s regard, which, for all time, will 
be known as “ Pennsylvania’s Memorial,” 
placed in honor of the soldiery of Penn- 
sylvania, who served their country at Get- 
tysburg, feeling that it will always remain 
an inspiration to the succeeding genera- 
tions, and remind them of the deeds that 
made this place immortal, remembering, 
also, that to those who fought here and 
to those who stood the test on other 
fields of conflict we are indebted for the 
preservation of the freest and best Republic 
the world has ever known. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


HE National Educational Association 
of the United States at its forty- 
eighth annual convention held in July at 
Boston, representing every educational in- 
terest in the nation, approved the follow- 
ing declaration of its views and aims, 


1. We reaffirm our faith in the schools 


| of the Republic, believing that it is impos- 


sible for the citizens of a great democracy 
to develop power and efficiency without the 


| public schools, owned and controlled by the 


people. 

2. A Federal office of Education is neces- 
sary to the best development of education in 
the several states. The National Bureau 
of Education has for many years rendered 
a splendid service in disseminating infor- 
mation and developing educational ideals. 
During the past few years its increasing 
service and enhanced efficiency have been 
marked and stimulating. The plans which 
are now projected have the earnest ap- 
proval and the enthusiastic endorsement of 
the educational interests of the entire 


| country. The members of this Association 


hereby express their appreciation of the 
provision made for the better housing of 
the Bureau and the enlargement of its staff. 
We further respectfully urge on the Con- 
gress an increased appropriation for its 
support. In particular we urge that in 
addition to the usual appropriations the 
sum of $75,000 be made available at the 
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next session of Congress for the organiza- 
tion of a more adequate staff of specialists 
with particular reference to work in the 
field. 

3. In the judgment of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the time has arived for 
the formation of an International Council 
of Education, to be composed of leading 
educators from all the principal nations of 
the globe; the first meeting of the Council 
to be held in Washington, D. C., at some 
time during the year 1911. The Associa- 
tion hereby appoints the United States 
Commissioner of Education, the President 
and all living ex-Presidents of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and seven 
others, to be chosen by the above desig- 
nated persons, as a committee to formulate 
plans for such an International Council and 
to attend to their execution. 

4. The fundamental consideration in any 
system of schools is the development of 
inflexible integrity and strong moral char- 
acter in those receiving instruction. The 
Republic cannot survive without a citizen- 
ship with high ideals of patriotism, duty, 
and service. This Association, therefore, 
commends most heartily the gowing inter- 
est in the moral development of the chil- 
dren of the nation. 

5. While the members of this Associa- 
tion are of the opinion that the courses of 
study, which had as their chief object the 
giving of culture to the individual and of 
transmitting to him the best ideas and ideals 
of the past, should in no manner be weak- 
ened, we, nevertheless, very sincerely en- 
dorse the movement to make the courses 
of study offered in our schools more demo- 
cratic, that they may meet the conditions 
of our modern commercial and industrial 
life. However, to meet adequately these 
new demands imposes upon the schools of 
the country additional financial responsi- 
bilities, and this Association appeals to the 
Nation and to the states for more liberal 
appropriations for educational purposes in 
order that this additional work in Agri- 
culture, in the trades and industries, and 
in Home Economics may be effectively 
undertaken. 

6. No country that is physically weak or 
physically diseased can attain its possible 
greatness. All efforts, therefore, to make the 
‘ condition of our educational plants more 
sanitary and to impress upon the minds of 
the children and the citizens of the Nation 
the importance of the proper observance of 
the laws of health—public and individual 
—should receive the support and hearty co- 
operation of American teachers. 

7. The abuses attending the employment 
of children in industrial occupations tend 
to limit their educational opportunities, and 
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this Association, therefore, endorses all 
such wise and humane legislation as shall 
make possible the broadest development of 
all the children. 

8. The character and efficiency of the 
schools must depend in the future, as in the 
past, upon the character and efficiency of 
the teachers. The profession of teaching 
should, therefore, attract men and women 
of the highest intellectual attainments, 
broadest culture, most thorough training, 
and loftiest ideals; to this end the salaries 
paid American teachers should be commen- 
surate with salaries paid in other profes- 
sions and in commercial and _ industrial 
pursuits. 

g. The Association reaffirms its declara- 
tion in the year of the last Hague Confer- 
ence of the pre-eminent duty of the teachers 
of the United States, and of all the nations, 
to advance this commanding movement of 
our time for the world’s peace; and we 
record our profound satisfaction at the 
noteworthy development of attention to this 
high interest in our schools and colleges, and 
the rapid progress of the cause among all 
peoples. We herewith express our special 
satisfaction in the recent declaration of the 
President of the United States in behalf of 
the settlement by arbitration of all differ- 
ences whatever between nations. With 
equal gratitude we endorse the resolution 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
States for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to consider measures for the reduction 
of the burdensome armaments of the 
nations. 

10. The National Education Association 
reaffirms its unalterable opposition to any 
division of the public school funds among 
private or sectarian schools and believes 
that any appropriation from the federal or 
state treasuries in support of private educa- 
tional institutions is in direct contraven- 
tion of the fundamental principles upon 
which our system of American public school 
education has been founded. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAvER.—Supt. Locke: The boroughs of 
Woodlawn and Aliquippa have each built a 
fine large school-house. All the large schools 
are adopting schedules of salaries and many 
have increased the salaries of principals— 
Beaver increases from $1800 to $2000; Free- 
dom, from $1320 to $1500; College Hill, from 
$1000 to $1200; Woodlawn, from $675 to $1000; 
Ambridge, from $1800 to $2000; Monaco, from 
$1250 to $1350, etc. Geneva College Summer 
School has an enrollment of about fifty teach- 
ers and a faculty of four. At Hookstown a 
summer schoole of twenty or more was in 
progress. And some of our teachers were 
at school outside of the county. 
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MirrLin.—Supt. Wills: Supt. W. F. 
Kennedy of Lewistown resigned to accept a 
principalship in the Pittsburg schools. Mr. 
Kennedy had been connected with the Lewis- 
town schools for about sixteen years. 

Pike Co.—Supt. Westbrook: Only forty- 
four applicants for teachers’ certificates pre- 
sented themselves at our several examinations. 
Of this number, three received professional 
certificates, thirty-three provisional certificates, 
and the rest were rejected. Seventeen pupils 
took the examination for common school di- 
ploma and passed. All of these will enter 
the high school the coming term. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: The heating and 
ventilating problem is receiving due consider- 
ation throughout the county, and a number 
of districts are installing the Waterbury sys- 
tem. Gregg Twp. has a township high school 
under consideration. 

Winton BoroucH.—Supt. Judge: The high 
school has been steadily growing in interest, 
efficiency, and popularity. A third year will 
be added to the course of study and two 
teachers employed for high school work. The 
contract for a two-room annex to one of our 
buildings has been awarded. The school pop- 
ulation is rapidly increasing. Two new 
schools were opened during the year. 

CLinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The total num- 
ber of graduates from the high schools of the 
county for the year was 78. The standard 
of scholarship required for entrance into the 


high schools has done much to put these 
schools upon a higher plane of usefulness. 


Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Improvements 
have been made in many places in cleaning, 
improving, and beautifying the school grounds 
and buildings. Much interest is shown by the 
patrons, directors, and teachers. We see con- 
tinued improvement in the work of teachers 
and pupils. Three summer schools for teach- 
ers were in progress in the county with an en- 
rollment of one hundred and thirty student 
teachers. The high schools of the county are 
getting on good footing. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: Montgomery and 
St. Thomas townships are building modern 
school-houses at Shimpstown and _ Bratton. 
These buildings are roomy, and have the 
latest improved heating and ventilating sys- 
tems. 

_ Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: We had a local 
teachers’ school in operation at McConnells- 
burg, with an attendance of seventy-five, a 
majority of whom were preparing to teach. 

MirFiin.—Supt. Wills: Twenty pupils grad- 
uated from our high schools this year—six 
from Milroy; six from McVeytown; five 
from Reedsville; and three from Yeagertown. 
Three summer normals were held in the 
county. 

Butter—Supt. Gibson: The school year 
1909-1910 has been one of substantial growth 
and progressive efficiency in the local schools. 
There has been no marked change in the gen- 
eral policy or administration of the schools 

ourses in manual training have been mapped 
out for the new year 1910-1911. It is planned 
to provide work in sewing for the girls of the 
gtammar and high school grades and mechan- 


| orator of the day was Dr. C 
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ical drawing and shop work for the boys of 
the corresponding grades. We expect to add 
cooking as soon as provision can be made for 
it. The growth of our community has made 
necessary the increase of school rooms. 
Ground has been secured and plans and speci- 
fications prepared for a new twelve-room 
school building which will be erected during 
the coming year. 

Easton.—Supe. Cottingham: Peace Day was 
duly observed by all the schools of this city. 
The exercises were of a character tending to 
beget a wholesome interest in touch with the 
spirit and intent of the day, and of awaken- 
ing in the minds of our youth a true 
and active sympathy in behalf of universal 
peace and harmony. The presence and par- 
ticipation in the various exercises by a num- 
ber of the clergy and other prominent citizens 
gave eclat to the occasion, and did much by 
way of influencing the conviction of the value, 
importance and national blessing involved in 
the general Peace movement. 

Kitranninc.—Supt. Goodwin: Our Board 
has decided to build a new high school, to 
cost about sixty thousand dollars. 

LansForp.—Supt. Kuntz: We had a flag- 
raising at one of the ward schools, and dedi- 
cated a new eight-room brick building. The 
C. Ellis, of 
Juniata College. Speeches were also made by 
Mr. John Fadge, president of the board, and 
by the Superintendent. A feature of the oc- 
casion was a large parade composed of school 
children, secret orders and societies, and floats. 
We hope to have a new central high school in 
the near future. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: A _ parent- 
teachers’ association has been organized in the 
third ward with Mr. Edward Hecht as presi- 
dent and Messrs. Edgar F. Heffner and Henry 
Rempe as vice-presidents, all prominent busi- 
ness men and patrons of this ward. The as- 
sociation worked for playgrounds during the 
summer and will conduct four meetings dur- 
ing the next school term. Other wards will 
be organized in the autumn. Five teachers 
took University Summer sessions. The tax 
rate has been fixed at six mills on a valuation 
of $3,400,000 as against eleven mills last year 
on $1,800,000. The school term has been 
made nine months. 

PuNXSUTAWNY.—Supt. Jackson: The alumni 
of our high school have effected a successful 
organization, which will mean much to the 
future of the school. 

SoutH SHaRoN.—Supt. Eckles: Twenty-one 
parents were brought before the Justice of 
the Peace, and in every case the children were 
sent to school. This has had a salutary effect 
upon others. Many children have been taken 
out of the factories and sent to school. We 
were greatly assisted by the factory inspector. 

-WILKINSBURG.—Supt. Allison: According to 
a report prepared by a committee of Princi- 
pals from North Side, Pittsburg, Wilkinsburg 
stands first of all the schools of the United 
States in the number of graduates from the 
high school as compared to our estimated 
population ; also the number of graduates com- 
pared to the number enrolled in the high 
school. This year we graduated seventy-one. 
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THE MELopy.—A choir of twenty or thirty sing- 
ers concentrating their vocal energies mainly upon 
the melody, and singing with clear, distinct articula- 
tion, with bold, commandiny tone, and with firm, 
steady movement, may set before the’ congregation 
such a plain and inviting path of song, and inspire 
with such confidence all who have ability to sing, 
that the result will be a successful, and even admir- 
able illustration of the people’s chorus. A hundred 
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little rivulets, no one of which could find its way to 
the sea alone, may join the river that passes near them, 
and be wafted safely to the ocean; but the stream that 
conveys them owes much of its grandeur to these little 


| tributaries. In the production of this great, melodic 


chorus, a strong lead of men’s voices upon the “air” 
is indispensable. Men’s voices are valuable for dignity 
and impressiveness; but in the chorus of which we 
speak, their chief value is their strength.— Furder, 





WE REAP WHAT WE SOW. 
a.) . 


Wo. TILLINGHAST. 
From ‘‘Normal Diadem,”’ by per. 
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1. For pleasure or pain, for weal or for woe, ’Tis the law 
2. Tho’ life may ap- pear as a des - o- late track, Yet the bread that we cast on 
3. Someare proud of their mansions of brick and of lime, Of their gar-dens, with flow - ers from 
4. We reap what we sow—O won-der- ful truth! 
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wa-ters comes back. . This 
sun - ni- est clime, 
days of our youth; 
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reap what we sow. We may try to e-vade them, may do what we will, Our acts, like our 
law was en - acted by Heav-en a- bove, That like at - tracts 
But the beau-ti-ful grac-es that blos-som with - in, Grow shrivelled, and 
But it shines out at last,as the “hand on the wall,” Forthe world has its 
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shadows, will fol-low us. still. 
like, and love  be-gets love. 
die in the U-pas of Sin. 
“deb - it” and “cred - it” for all. J 


Chorus. 


law of our be-ing we reap what we sow, ’Tis the law of our be-ing we 


For pleas-ure or pain, for weal or for woe, 


Tis the 


what we sow. 
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A THoucuT.—A ical writer has said that some 


men move through life as a band of music moves | 
| it to so hold the royal gifts of the soul that they shall 
| be music to some, fragrance to others, and life to all! 
| It would be no unworthy thing to live for, to make the 


down the street, flinging out pleasure on every side 
through the air to every one, far and near, that can 
listen. Some men fill the air with their strength and 
sweetness, as the orchards in October days fill the 
air with the ripe fruit. Some women cling to their 
own homes like a honeysuckle over the door; yet 


eo ee 
like it, fill all the region with the subtle fragrance of 
their goodness. How great a bounty and blessing 1s 


power we have within us the breath of other men’s joys 
to fill the atmosphere in which they must stand with 
a brightness which they cannot create for themselves. 





